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2\is really a carrying out of what Lend a Hand calls ‘ the 


| Caliph of Cordova plan.’ The people of Lynn, fortunately, 


: , , 3 
By Dorothy Lundt ‘ : " 4} 
5 


| winter came, their park commissioners had plenty of work 
| which they were willing to have done, if anybody would 
give the money for it. 


Dr. Hale’s Sermons, delivered at the South Congrega- 
tional Church this season and published in the Common- 
wealth, are issued separately in convenient tract form. 
Publishing Co 
at $2.00 per hunhred ; 25 cents for the series of ten ser- 


Copies may be had of the Commonwealth 


mons ; 3 cents for single copy by mail postpaid. 





TO-DAY. 





The retirement of Mr. Gladstone from active service as 
the head of the British government is only a question of 
a short time, and with his withdrawal a great figure will 
pass off the stage of politics. The chief cause of the re- 
tirement which now seems to be determined upon appears to 
be failing eyesight. Mr. Gladstone is suffering from cata- 
ract, and in this connection it is interesting, but painful, 
to recall the fact that on his electioneering tour two years 
ago, he received a serious injury to one of his eyes from a 
piece of hard gingerbread thrown at him by a hag of Tory 
proclivities who took this means of expressing her hostility 
to the Liberal leader. If the affection of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eyesight is attributable to this incident, that piece of ginger. 
bread may become historic. 


The satisfactory work at Lynn in the care of the unem- 


had their large park. Far more fortunate than the people 
of Boston, who have done what they could to ruin their 
park by spending five millions of dollars upon it, the Lynn 
people had no five million dollars to expend. They waited, 
waited. But when the 


therefore, and pressure of this 


On the other hand, the men and 
women of Lynn are sensible and rich, and while they did 
|not want the park finished up, they were willing to give 
| the money for work that amounted to anything. They thus 
| actually set men to work for every dollar which was paid 
|to them, and thus carried out the favorite theory of the 
At the same time the men had something to 
|carry home for their families, and nobody felt or feels that 


| economists. 


| the habits of paupers were encouraged. 
| 
| A very gratifying phase of current politics is the vigor- 
| ous enforcement of the laws punishing election frauds. It 
| would have been better, of course, if the frauds could have 
| been prevented in the first place ; but as they have been per- 
| petrated, the’next best thing is the hunting down and punish- 
| ment of the offenders as a deterrent to others who might 


| be emboldened to imitate them. Up to date, there have 
| been twelve convictions in New York City and vicinity for 
violation of the laws at the last election, and more are to 
‘come. In Michigan, a sweeping removal of state officials 
|has been made by the governor for complicity in the falsi- 
| fication of election returns, pending the prosecution of the 
| offenders. In New York, itis Democrats who have sinned 
and Democrats who are meting out the punishment. In 
| Michigan, it is Republicans who are meting out justice to 
men of their own political faith. Thus it is seen to be in 
no way a party movement, as also the offence was not par- 
| tisan. 
ors of ballots was the entirely non-partisan wish to secure 


Indeed, in Michigan, the purpose of the manipulat- 


the adoption of a provision for the increase of their own 


| salaries. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all these cases is that 
of McKane, a person who enjoyed local celebrity as the 
Within his 
He ignored 


‘boss of Gravesend,’ a town on Long Island. 
chosen jurisdiction he held autocratic sway. 
the laws, says Harper’s Weekly, whenever it suited his 


convenience to do so, and substituted his own will. His | 


people were taught to obey him, and him only; disobe- 
dience to the law meant nothing, but disobedience to the 
To speak disrespectfully of Me- 


| chief meant destruction. 


| Kane in the presence of a policeman meant to be caught by 
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justices would find the man guilty and send him to jail for 
ashort time. Fighting for redress was no use, as any 
amount of perjured testimony could be procured to show 
that the victim was really guilty of the offence charged. 
He himself tells a story of how, when he was ejecting a 
widow, Mrs. Morey, from her house, after he had had 
trouble with her, a tall reporter of a New York paper 
“ T'd like to see them do that to me. 
I'd tell McKane what [thought of him.” McKane, stand- 
iug close by, heard the stranger’s comments, and motioned 


stood by protesting : 


to a policeman, who instantly knocked the incautious youth 
flat. When he got up he was set upon and beaten till the 
chief told "his followers to let him alone. The special 
offence for which MeKane was brought into court and has 
now, contrary to all expectation, been sent to the state 
prison, was the feat of registering 6000 voters in Grave- 
send out of a total population of about 8000. 





Among the changes, which are also improvement, in 
familiar and established newspapers, that which Zion’s 
Herald has recently made will not fail to find public ap- 
preciation. ‘This veteran organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which has continued the large-page form into its 
seventy-second volume, now appears in the more convenient 
The field 
which Zion’s Herald occupies, and which it has so well 
It has still 
further capacity for cultivation, however; and the steady 


sixteen-page shape, with added attractiveness. 
filled for so many years, is wide and fertile. 


improvement in all departments which the present man- 
agement has instituted is a welcome and gratifying indica- 
tion. 


The protest of seven hundred district messenger boys 
against the proposed legislation requiring electric wires to 
be placed under ground in cities, as made by ex-Judge 
Corcoran before a committee at the State House, is in its 
The substance of it is that, if the wires 
are required to be put under ground, the messenger com- 


way a curiosity. 


pany will have to give up business and the boys will lose 
their employment. It does not clearly appear why the 
burial of the wires would destroy the District Messenger 
Company; but, supposing that such would be the effect, 
the result would be the establishment of some better 
method offperforming the same or an equivalent service; 
and who can say that the messenger boys would not find 
in this even more desirable employment? It is rather late 
in the history of the world to protest against the introduc- 
tion of improved methods of doing things. There has been 
no revolt of the printers against the type-setting machines, 
which have started in to revolutionize the processes of four 
centuries’ duration, as there were riots at the introduction 
of the power loom. There has been no strike at the substi- 
tution of electricity for horse-power on street railways, al- 
though hostlers and drivers have lost their work. The 
fact, as people have come to understand, is that all labor- 
saving and other improvements tend to make the laborer 
more comfortable and his labor more profitable, not to in- 
jure his condition. 


The long service of the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, in asso- 
ciation with Senator Hoar as representative of Massachu- 
setts in the United States Senate, gives an authoritative 
tone to the 'sketch which he contributes to last week’s 
issue of Harper’s Weekly. 
ter of Senator Hoar with as skilful a hand and as fine an 
appreciation as the artist shows in the admirable portrait 
accompanying the paper. “Mr. Hoar,” he says “has 
attained to the first rank in the United States Senate and 
before the country for commanding talent and broad 
statesmanship. He is equally prominent for his scholar- 
ship and learning, and as a debater and orator he has few 
equals. No one surpasses him in the extent and variety of 
his learning, in his familiarity with the classics, with 
ancient and modern history, and especially with that of 
his own country. His reputation is based on solid attain- 
ment and an ability to present and enforce with rare 
power the reasons for his convictions and conclusions, from 
the avowal of which or their logic he never shrinks. Add 


Mr. Dawes draws the charac- 





the collar and hauled to police headquarters, and the 


to this the keenest of wit and the most pointed repartee, 
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and few men since he has been in public life have been 
more formidable in debate or have reached a higher stan- 
dard of argument in congressional speeches and addresses 
than Mr. Hoar.” Senator Hoar has been for a full quar- 
ter of a century in the service of the state at Washington, 
making a record which, as Mr. Dawes truly says, “is rare 
and priceless in the annals of the public service.” His 
third term in the Senate expires one year from to-morrow 
“ Neither his own state nor the nation can spare him,” 
says Mr. Dawes; and the people of Massachusetts un 
doubtedly hold this opinion. 

The fall in the market price of silver—last week, by the 
way, this metal reached the lowest price ever known in the 
London quotations—has served to turn capital and energy 
into gold-mining enterprises in the western part of the 
country. We have already noted the remarkable change 
in Colorado, a state whose governor recently predicted 
ruin and desolation as a result of the drop in silver. In 
California the effect is even more marked. It was felt in 
a noticeable degree during the latter part of 1893, the prod- 
uct of California gold in that year showing an excess of 
$1,000,000 over that of 1892. The San Francisco Argonaut 
says that men are coming there from Nevada, Utah and 
Colorado in search of the precious metal, and suggests 
that the opportunity of “ the battalions of the unemployed 
who are clamoring for charity in the city” can be found in 
working the abandoned diggings of earlier days. “ Any 
man without a family,” says the Argonaut, “can, if he 
possess good muscle, a willing heart, and a little intelli- 
gence, wrestle out a livelihood in the placer sections. 
Doubtless, much mineral land has been covered by agri- 
cultural patents, yet the holders of these patents are often 
willing enough to sell tothe miner the privilege of working.” 
The Folsom Telegraph tells a story of the purchase of such 
a privilege from a ranchman on the American River. 
“ The river bed at his place had never been mined. Some 
Chinese offered him $100 to let them try their luck on it. 
He stood out for $150, half to be paid in advance and the 
remainder at the end of the year. He exulted when the 
coolies, after long haggling, accepted his exorbitant terms 
As soon as the lease was signed the Chinese went to work, 
and in a week washed out $8,500, and in all cleared up 
over $30,000." The Argonaut does not recommend the 
hazards of prospecting for gold to any young man who has 
the ability to make his way creditably in the city; but says 
that for all who have capacity for nothing higher than 
manual labor, and who possess the courage to wait, the 
strength to endure, it certainly does advise the risks and 
the self-respecting freedom of the placers, old and new. 





The frequency of destructive fires in the World’s Fair 
buildings at Chicago is fast taking on the character of a 
scandal. The destruction began with the burning of the 
Peristyle ; the Colonnade, the Illinois State Building and 
others of the less important structures have been attacked 
in the same way ; and the great Agricultural Building has 
been entirely wrecked. Anxiety is now expressed that the 
Art Palace, which it is intended to preserve as a permanent 
museum and which is stored with precious things purchased 
from the exhibits, may be the next to go. 
to discover the cause of these fires. ‘The first one was at- 
tributed to tramps; but this theory is now abandoned, for 
the reason that a tramp appreciates a place to sleep and 
keep warm as wellas any one else, and what motive he 
would have in burning his shelter in midwinter is some- 
thing no one is able to divine. In the place of the tramp 
theory, people in Chicago are now advancing others of a 
more shameful character. The Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment says, in a suggestive way: “I would not say 
that it was done by junk dealers, although possibly a por- 
tion of the ironwork which might be valuable as building 
material would be nothing but scrap iron if bent and twisted 
by the flames. It would be cheap enough, then, for cer- 
tain {junk dealers of the wealthier grades to handle it.” 
And there is the President of the Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters who has a yet more scandalous idea. “The 
vast quantity of lumber in those buildings,” he says, “if 
placed on the market, would almost cause a stagnation of 
the lumber business at this time. There is little doing 
and the lumber there is cheap. | What will it be with the 
lumber in all the great buildings accessible to buyers?” 
So he insinuates that perhaps the lumber merchants may 
have set the fires. Then there is yet another surmise. “ T 
do not know,” remarks a Chicago merchant, “ whether 
the Columbian guards would start little blazes here and 
there for the purpose of demonstrating the necessity of re- 
taining them fon the ‘grounds throughout the summer to 
protect the property. That seems harsh, too. But the 
fires have been started at a time when it wasconvenient to 
get the fire department to the grounds.” None of this is 
either edifying or pleasant. It serves only to emphasize 
the need of better care of the buildings on the part of the 


Chicago authorities, for the sake of the good name of their 
city. 


The puzzle is 
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SETTLEMENT. 


The law of settlement of this commonwealth, and 
indeed of all communities whose history resembles ours, 
has been much ridiculed. But in the exigencies of hard 
times even the sentimentalists are obliged to consider the 
principles on which the law of settlement was founded; 
and many a person who has considered it to be a mere 
traditional or conventional bit of red tape finds out that, 
after all, the people of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were not fools. 

We published last week, from the curious fac-simile 
just now issued by the Public Library, the protest of the 
handicraftsmen of Boston, more than two hundred years 
ago, against the strangers who had done nothing to build 
up Boston, had shared none of the hardships of the begin- 
ning, but came in to take the cream as it rose, to the dis- 
They 


were afraid there would not be work enough to go round, 


advantage of those who were to the manner bred. 


and they were interested in having the first seat at the 
table, if table there were. At the present moment, the 
committees who are giving work to the ‘ unemployed’ find 
themselves obliged to administer what they have in hand 
under precisely the principles which these petitioners lay 
down. That is to say, a very little sense shows that if we 
have men with families in Boston, whose taxes have gone 
to making Boston what it is, there is a certain injustice in 
receiving to the advantages of Boston the loafer who 
arrives, who only means to spend a few of the hard months 
of winter with us and be off again. 

When this matter presents itself in a new community, 
such as Boston was during the seventeenth century, the 
people of the town have a very short method of dealing 
with such birds of passage. Sewall’s diary is full of the 
details of his adventures as he went and came, enforcing 
the law of settlement, or as persons who had violated it 
were brought to him. Indeed, every traveller in Europe 
knows now, if he understands the processes of law to which 
he submits, that there is not a town in Germany which will 
permit him to reside there for twenty-four hours without 
such a record of his name and circumstances as shall enable 
the authorities of that town to send him away at an hour’s 
warning if they suppose that he is liable to become a charge 
upon the town. 

The law of settlement is a law which defines the rela- 
tion of the person who has done his duty by a place to the 
person who has not done his duty by it. Our Massachu- 
setts law has been thought by the philanthropist to be hard. 
But of late years its operation has been made very much 
easier, and the result is that the greater part of the persons 
named in the last census have ‘settlement’ now in that 
state. This does not mean that they are voters; it does 
not mean by any means that they are natives. It means 
in each case that they have rendered, directly or indirectly, 
such assistance to the town in which is their settlement 
that they may, honorably and with reason, apply to that 
town for succor in their time of need. 

Mr. Swift’s demonstrations and those of his companions 
on the Common, at Faneuil Hall, and at the State House, 
all entirely ignore this common-sense theory of old time, 
which recognizes the fact that every town is an organic 
community, whose advantages have been created by some- 
body and belong to somebody. Mr. Swift himself would 
be the last man to say that, if he and his friends had ar- 
ranged a picnic in Franklin Park, and were sitting around 
the provisions brought together there, any lazy loafers who 
passed by would have a right to share in that provision. 
The word ‘ provision ’ is enough, in its derivation, to show 
that those who provide are the people who in right par- 
take. The city of Boston has made certain provisions for 
certain persons. Strictly speaking, these persons are those 
who have combined in making the city of Boston what it 
is, whose life goes to the organic life of the city of Boston. 
There is no law, human or divine, by which a stranger 
who comes in upon the city of Boston to-day shall claim 
to-morrow the wealth in common which has been centuries 
in accumulation, or shall claim his part of it. That 
stranger must be told that he is here on courtesy, and that 
he must not presume too far upon the hospitality of 
those who receive him. Epwarp E. Hate. 





THE INFLUENCE OF GREAT CITIES. 


‘God made the country and man made the town’ is an 
old saying containing both truth and falsehood. Indirectly 
even the city is the work of God, and with all the evils of 
great cities there remain some benefits which are often 
overlooked. 


Human nature is much better understood because men 





have been crowded together. The corrupting tendencies 
which exist in cities can often be found in the country, but 
the quiet, rural life either hides them or checks their de- 
velopment, while the forcing process incident to life in 4 
crowd brings out the disease and compels attention to it. 
If men had remained contentedly scattered over the earth, 
tilling it for subsistence and satisfied to earn their bread by 
the sweat of the brow, there would have been less vice in 
the world, but there would certainly have been much more 
ignorance. 

Cities have taught combination and co-operation. Clubs, 
unions, societies, lectures are all working toward this end. 
But unless these combining masses are rightly guided, 
dark days of horror will surely come. Hence, resolute, ag- 
gressive enlightenment is urgently needed. The diseases 
of the national life call for healing, not for the destruction 
of the state; and after all the foolish talk going on, the 
majority of the people—even of the unemployed and the 
socialist—believe in reform, not in nihilism or revolution of 
any kind. 

When the last Tory government in England had de 
termined to deal so gently with the liquor traffic as to give 
handsome compensation to the wealthy brewers for ever) 
house suppressed, the friends of justice and temperance 
aroused themselves to resist it. When a house has ruined 
homes and cursed thousands of lives, the owner has n 
sound claim for compensation if it is shut up, simply bx 
cause no man has a right to live on the degradation and 
destruction of his fellowmen. ‘ Bung,’ however, roared 
lustily, "and finally his allies the Conservatives hearkened, 
and would have gratified him but for the energetic efforts 
of patriotic men and women. But, when the Tory mem 
bers for London discovered that passing these obnoxious 
‘Compensation Clauses’ would imperil their seats at the 
next election, they met and a majority of them sent an 
intimation to the Salisbury Cabinet that they would bi 
unable to vote for the government proposals. The govern 
ment was strong and on most points heartily united, but it 
could not afford to lose the support of thirty-two votes, and 
so the Compensation Clauses were, to quote Hugh Pric¢ 
Hughes, “dropped like a hot potato.” 

This shows how the masses in a great city can 
be rapidly influenced to act so as to prevent the 
infliction of serious injury to a whole nation. In 
all probability the outcome of the bigotry of the 
antiquated ecclesisatics of the London School Board will be 
the spread of much valuable knowledge aad the increase 
of religious liberty. Here again we see the influence of a 
great city in saving a whole people from the blinding un 
wholesome activities of so-called champions of évangelical 
Christianity. 

Again, the enlightened, energetic and generous work of 
the London County Council is a most valuable object-lesson 
— not only to all the cities and great towns of England, 
but to the authorities and people who control the affairs of 
cities everywhere. 

Hence it is of the utmost importance that every lover 
of his country should determine to pay special attention 
to his duties when he is a citizen of a great centre of popu- 
lation and influence. The hardest problems have to be 
solved by the rulers of great cities, and it is the part of 
every patriot to cheerfully give his help to those who 
amid so many and peculiarly embarrassing difficulties are 
striving for the common weal. F. H. James. 





A LESSON IN ARBITRAITON. 


The Earl of Rosebery, who will probably sueceed Mr 
Gladstone at the head of the British government before 
long, has recently given proof of skill and tact and force in 
the highest of all the many lines of what we call politics in 
the broader sense of that term. If he carries these quali- 
ties into the premiership, success is before him; for the 
settlement of the great coal strike among the English 
miners, which Lord Rosebery effected last fall, was as 
great a work as any of international diplomacy and more 
important than the winning of one of the great battles of 
history. 

The arrangement which Lord Rosebery concluded in 
November last has but recently come into full effect, as the 
term during which the rate of miners’ wages is to be de- 
termined by an impartial board of conciliation did not be- 
gin until February 1; but the immediate result was the 
pacification of a war of labor which had all the destructive 
effects of a popular insurrection. It was midsummer of 
1893 when the miners, to the number of about 400,000, 
ceased work as a protest against a reduction of 25 per 
cent in their wages. Through their trade organizations 
they had accumulated a fund of $2,000,000, and on this 
they relied for subsistence during the period of idleness in 
which they should compel the mine-owners to recede from 
their position. In about six weeks this fund was exhausted, 
and as distress had also made itself felt in other industries, 
an agreement was made whereby some of the men returned 
to work—about one-fourth the entire number—at their old 
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wages. These contributed from their earnings a specified | 
sum per day for the support of those remaining on strike; | 
i so the battle went on. 
he increased output occasioned by the return of a| 
rtion of the men to their employment for atime reduced 
the price of coal, which had become inflated. This decrease | 
it temporary, for, with the advance of cold weather | 


nereased demand, prices again rose. One result of | 


ondition was to enormously increase the profits of 


se employers who did open their mines. In fact, some 


wnassed large fortunes in the few weeks the mines were | 

et At the same time industries were stifled and com- | 

» stagnant. Many manufacturers could not operate, 
My } 


suse the price of fuel made it impossible to produce 
is to be sold ata profit. 


: 
[he miners who had returned to work, noting these 


ditions, demanded a share of the employers’ profit in 

of 30, and 40 different 
This was opening a new course for disquietude, | 

Mr. Glad- 


is the head of the government, addressed a letter to | 


sdvances 10, 20, per cent in 


arters 


the government took a hand in the affair. 


mine-owners and the miners, stating that the strike, 
had then reached its sixteenth week, had already 
produced much misery and suffering and threatened last- 
njury to the trade of the country; and suggesting that 
vantage might acerue from further discussion between | 
urties of the present position of matters under the | 
rmanship of a member of the government, who, it is 
Lord Rose- 


bery wasnamed by Mr. Gladstone as willing to meet repre- 


, will not be unacceptable to cither side.” 


tatives of both parties to the quarrel in a conference, | 


to act as an arbitrator or umpire, but as “ offering his 


good offices to assist the parties in arriving at a friendly 
ttlement.” 

lhere has been much pleasantry written and talked of 
Lord 


vomentous conference of antagonistic interests; of 


the way in which Rosebery presided over this | 


the 
tality of the wines which he produced and the excel. | 
lence of the dinners that he provided. But, however he | 
did it, he succeeded; and the conference amicably decided | 


this form; “ That a board of conciliation be constituted 


forthwith, to last over one year at the least, consisting of 
an ¢ jual number of coul owners’ and miners’ representa- | 
tives 


That the board, when consti- 


( fourteen of each). 


tuted, shall have the power to determine from time to time | 


the rate of wages at and from February 1, 1894. That 


the men resume work at once at the old rate of wages until | 


February 1, 1894. Phat all collieries. so far as is practi- 


cable, be reopened forthwith, and thatso far as is practicable 


no impediment be placed in the way of a return of the men 
to work,” 
lhus—writes 


Bradford 
latest report to our State Department—came to an end the 


Consul Meeker from 


greatest industrial struggle England has 
Four months of disaster and the waste of $150,000,000, 
not to speak of starvation, bloodshed, and violence, is the 
verdict of one eminent authority as to the cost of the strife. 
In the general rejoicing over the termination of the conflict 
no one stops to ask, ‘ Who has won, the masters or the men ” 
The fact that mills will reopen, work be furnished the un- 
employed, and fuel be cheapened is enough for the public. 
By the Ist of December practically all the miners were at 
work the 


re 
re< 


and in 

eive work were supported by the continued contribu- 
tions of their fellows. And now, arbitration, which has 
been the last resort of the most-favored nations in the set- 


tlement of disputes, is established permanently to decide 


questions at issue between the coal-miners of Great Britain | 


and their employers. 





Mr. Gladstone’s alleged intention to learn the Basque 
tongue at Biarritz is an invention of a correspondent of 
ve Figaro. He learned French when elderly, but he 
found in French that 

There is no Basque literature. One of the few 
books published in it is a translation of the ‘ authorized 
version’ of the Bible, the translator of which was Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, who died a few years ago in Bayswater. 
And now it appears that the Basques do not understand 


+} 
the 


tr 


literature an incentive to study 


+ 
ne 
ongue, 


dialect which the Prince made use of. Voltaire, in 


aking of Bas jue more than a hundred years before the 
Prince 


they 


spe 
attempted his translation, said: “The Basques say 
understand each other, but I don’t believe them.” 





One of the quaint remembrances of Robert Louis Stev- 


enson’s South Sea life is that of his Honolulu mouse. A 
small shelf hung over the couch whereon he used to lie 
when ill and trying to forget his pain in ‘tooting’ on his 
flageolet. Out on this shelf the little mouse would venture, 
and soon became so tame as to delight in the novelist’s ca- 
resses. If it got no immediate attention it would scratch 
on the shelf and make a little whine or song to attract its 
friend, and after a time it actually persuaded its spouse to 
Pay @ daily visit to the musician in its company. 


in his | 


ever known, 


meantime those who could not at once. | 
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A MAIDEN. 


A little maiden, in her hand 

A pitcher ; on her head a band 

Of woolen cloth; her neck was bare, 
The kerchief fluttered on the air; 
The loose stuff gown all straitly hung, 


y* 
S> 


And as she went_about her clun 
Iler bosom showed beneath the dress, 
Young and unconscious, and a tress, 
Now here, now there, crept out Leneath 
The band, as from the opening sheath 
The tasselled Spring—a slender maid, 
She walked in childhood, unafraid. 


That such a slip of womanhood 

Should spring in that low sodden place 
Of moral swamp, and meet the rude 
Coarse world with such a smiling face 
And wholesome look, perplexes me ; 
Even as | passed I seemed to see 

The summer following on the spring ; 
Hot, fetid days that ever bring 

The noisome vapors up about 

The meadow blossom in a rout; 

Till in the passing of the days 

The stem was bent, the shining face 
Stooped down and met the marshy soil 
And soon was gone. But in my heart 
Even at the fancy I recoil, 

And will not give her such a part. 
Her eye was bright, her step was free, 
And as I looked I seemed to see 

The quick blood flow, the softer skin 
Below the throat, beneath the chin; 
The quick, young beating of the heart, 
And on her face the blushes start. 


Even as she came so let her go, 
Whither or whence I cannot know: 

I only know if in that lane 

] ever chance to pass again, 

The memory of that maiden fair 

Will lend a fragrance to the air, 

And make the place ( not over sweet) 
Not wholly evil to my feet. 


P. o. 


SAVAGE. 


| LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
| suibinegeatsiliten 


|KDWARD E. HALE AT 
CHURCH, 


THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
FEB. 25, 1894. 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
} Let my right hand forget her cunning, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
| If ! remember thee not, 
If | prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 





Psalm 137, 5, 6. 
It shows the feeling 
which compelled Israel to return to Jerusalem, her home. 


The Psalm is a Psalm of exile. 





Toa people of faith like hers, the love of country is like the 
of God. 
The man who sang this song lived in the midst of the luxu- 


and The three, indeed, are one. 


| 
love of home 


| ries of the capital of the world. But he had not learned to 
chatter in the accents of a broken dialect; he had not 
gained the cosmopolitan graces of one who has forgotten 
his own language, nor the languid negations of an absentee. 

As society becomes more complicated, we find that it be- 
| comes matter of political and of religious necessity so to train 
our children that they shall not lose their inborn love of coun- 
try, and so that they may serve their country, it may be to 
the death, when she requires. And one is now glad to see, 
on every side, that this necessity is observed. In the matter 
of politics, the state slowly rouses to understand that she 
must train her children, boys and girls, to be good citizens. 
Such training came of course to the New England boy in 
the old, simple days of town-meetings and small towns. He 
went to the town-meeting with his father. He could not 
speak, but he could hear, and he could join in the applause, 
when the town declared war against George the Third. 
Nay, to this day, he is a part of the body politic, from the 
time he can lead a horse to water. He can say ‘ we’ when 
he speaks of the town’s place in the Common Wealth. “ We 
sold so many potatoes at Newport. We shipped so much 
hay to Savannah. We have built a new bridge across the 
river.” For he has had his share in these duties. But 
in cities, the work of boys is not so wovenin with the 
common enterprise. No Boston boy has any such chance 
to join in the mutual enterprise of life, nor does he partake 
in the common honor. He is simply sentto school—where, 
probably, he does not want to go. 
his training there, and, if he thinks of the matter at all, it 
is with the mortifying feeling that he takes no active share 


Somebody else pays for 


in the common-weal. 
Now, in the training of our children, whether in city or 
country, we want to teach them definitely and at an early 


Hannah More wrote a paper on the training of a princess 
—when the princess Charlotte was born—and fifty people 
wrote on the training of a prince when the Prince of 


Wales was born, we owe it to our own State and nation, 
that the People, which is our Sovereign, shall be trained 
to know its duties. This means that every boy and girl, 
every man and woman, who counts in the make-up of the 
People, must be trained to such knowledge. More than 
this, the People must be trained to love of country as they 
are trained to the love of God. 

I have known but one man who seems to me to be 
Specious and attractive as 
Lucifer, for a leng time he deceived those who knew him 
I first cau the false ring, which showed all was 
false, when I heard him ridicule the flag of his country. 


wholly without principle. 


best. 








Now the intellectual training for knowledge in citizen- 
ship is not far to seek. If only all that were needed were 
information ! 

themselves for 


There are some 


Of the methods which have invented 
this purpose, many cross your daily lives. 
which will not be so familiar to you. 

Thus I have watched with much interest the re-estab- 
lishment of the old country debating society, in the shape 
of what is called the Lyceum League, and again what is 
called the American The Lyceum 
League is a confederation of debating clubs, now number- 


Patriotic League. 
ing more than a thousand in different parts of this country, 
which involve at the same time studies, by no means super- 
The clubs 
are generally made up of boys and young men, but I ob- 
serve in some instances, particularly in the Middle and 
Western States, women unite in the debates. They have a 


ficial, of the basis of American statesmanship. 


very significant and impressive ritual, they correspond 
with each other, the catalogues of their libraries are made 
for them by an intelligent central board, and I am fond of 
thinking that we shall see their influence extending as 
young men come out from them who really know the his- 
tory and purpose of our American institutions. It was the 
central board of these Lyceum Leagues which hung ou | 
the American flag, 1 think, over twenty thousand schoo-t 
houses, on the Columbus Day of last year. It arranged 
the machinery for almost as many celebrations on that 
day, which were so carried out as to involve very careful 
instruction in the privileges and duties of young Ameri- 
The agency which brought the bishops of the Mor- 
mon Church together in the Mormon Temple, to thank God 


cans. 


than the United States was founded on democratic princi- 
ples, is an agency not to be despised. 

The American Patriotic League—not to be confounded 
with the mythical ‘ A. P. A.,’ which [ believe has no real 
existence—is a similar central organization, established in 
the city of New York. 

Prior to either of these associations: in date, was the 
formation in this city, by the late Dr. Crehore, of the Good 
Citizenship Society. The correspondence of this Society, 
which I have had an opportunity of seeing, shows the very 
wide interest which extends through this country on this 
Its work has been done mostly by correspondence 
and by printing really fundamental treatises with regard 
to the method of the government of cities, and, for the use of 
schools, an elaborate digest showing the worth or the worth- 
lessness of the books which are pressed on school commit- 
tees by the manufacturers of books, as proper text-books in 
statesmanship and politics. 

What is familiarly known in different cities of America 
as the ‘Old South movement’ was set on foot by our wise 
and patriotic friend, Mrs. Hemenway, as sgon as our Old 
South Meeting-House was secured as a fit centre for such 
an enterprise. In many other cities, the Boston example 
has been followed, but nowhere is this work better done 
than it is done under the shelter of the Old South Meeting- 
The 22d of February may be called the an- 
niversary day, and we had an opportunity on Thursday 
of seeing something of the result of this training. Briefly, 
it means this, for Boston children: that all the patriotic 
holidays are observed with.impressive ceremonial in the 
Old South Meeting-House. This means that the 22d of 
February, the 17th of March, the 19th of April, the 17th 
of June, the 4th of July and, sometimes, Forefathers’ 
Day are marked by the assembly of the older boys and 
girls in that venerable house, where they are addressed by 
competent speakers on the lessons involved in the histori- 
cal associations of those days. Through the summer 
months, when, after all, there are a few people left in Bos- 
ton, a systematic course of lectures adapted for young peo- 
ple, on the salient points of American history, is maintained 
Best of all, perhaps, four prizes, two of forty dollars 
each, and two of twenty dollars, are given every year to 
those pupils of the several high schools who compete for 
essays on historical subjects. The prizes were awarded 
on Thursday for essays on the discoveries of Coronado and 
on the part which Massachusetts took in the Ordinance of 
1787. These are two critical subjects, and I venture to 


subject. 


House itself. 


there. 








age what their duties to the state are and will be. As 


say, from some slight knowledge of the papers, that the 
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successful papers would have done great credit to any young 


writer. This system has now been continued for many 
years, and all the persons who have competed for these 
essays are urged to join a society, which is now a society 
of considerable force, called the Old South Historical 
Society. We are thus training, right in the midst of our 
public schools, a set of young men and young women who 
know something about the history of their own country. 

The result of this steady recognition of patriotism and 
history, as shown by the work of the Public Library, has 
been very gratifying. The increase of the reading of his- 
tory, largely, I think, under the direction of our own fellow- 
workman there, Miss Mary Jenkins, has been remarkable, 
and the Public Library once more has shown its great im- 
portance as an element for education. 

In this business of teaching children that they do not 
live for themselves and do not die for themselves, the great 
co-operative societies undoubtedly bear a part. The 
Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, Saint Andrew’s 
Guild, and our own Lend a Hand Clubs, are not neces- 
sarily confined in their membership to children, but still all 
of them have some branches or methods by which children 
and young people can join in them. In the Christian En- 
deavor and Epworth League particularly, it is scarcely ex- 
pected that adults shall be members, except as leaders. In 
all of these, in some to a greater, and in some to a less ex- 
tent, the idea of mutual duty or public spirit is prominent. 
In our circulars in the Lend a Hand, we state the first 
object of our clubs to be training in public spirit. The 
members shall not think that they live for themselves. In 
every meeting of every club, some work must be referred 
to in which the members are of use to some one outside the 
society. I am tempted here to speak of the quarterly 
meeting of Lend a Hand Clubs in this neighborhood, 
which was held on Thursday. Fully half the Clubs repre- 
sented were Clubs of adults, but the other half showed how 
children, in some instances not more than seven and eight 
years old, can be enlisted to feel that, as I said just now, 
they are members of the common-weal. If it is only in 
making a scrap-book for.a boy shut up in a hospital, a 
child is taught that there is something which he also can do 
for the rest. And when that child learns that this nation 
depends, not on the will of one individual, but on the 
united wills of millions upon millions, why, the great cen- 
tral lesson of American statesmanship is gained. 

In the remarkable address which the governor made to 
the Boston scholars on Thursday — an address which I 
think will find its place in the children’s declamation books 
for the next century —he made them see very distinctly 
one of the fountains which, in the very beginning, poured 
sweet and cold water for Washington's fame. He told 
them how Washington could never have been what he was, 
had he not, even in the beginning and, one might say 
almost to the end, known what hardship is, had he not 
starved ou half-fare and drunk from bitter cups when there 
was need. No man studies deeply or wisely Washington's 
life but he sees that Washington’s marvellous knowledge 
of men came from his early hand-to-hand dealing with men 
as one of themselves, even from his boyhood. Washington 
was destined to be the richest man in 
was the richest man in America when 
pointed commander-in-chief. But he was not appointed 
because he was the richest man in America. And 
his success is due to the training which he had from the 
time when he was a poor widow’s son, when he must have 
split the wood himself, and watered the cow, when he built 
his mother’s fire and husked his mother’s corn. 


America. He 
he was ap- 


It is very hard to say how you will train a man who is 
to direct the fortunes of large numbers of men, or who is 
to be thrown into other circumstances of high responsibility. 
The Power who directs nations, chose in this case that the 
man who was to be the richest man in America should 
begin unconscious of such a future; not as a beggar, not as 
one who often suffered from hunger or thirst, but as one who 
had daily duties to discharge, and who was in no sort the 
superior in condition of the lads around him. To such a 
boy is given the advantages of a common-sense education. 
He knows no language but his own, but he is taught this 
language by the friend of Addison and Steele. He proves 
to be a person who always knows a great opportunity ; 
but the training of his boyhood is also such that he does 
little things well. I told six hundred young teachers on 
Wednesday that he wrote a better hand than any one of 
us who were there together; and his accuracy in 
accounts, his skill in the details of agriculture, his 
quick eye for the points of a horse or a mule, the 
preciseness with which his flour was made and his tobacco 
was packed —all these are matters of record, all these 
are matters of history, as well as the quick eye by which he 
noted the moment when he was to pounce upon his prey at 
Trenton, or the decision with which he united an over- 
whelming force at Yorktown. It is not unnatural, then, 


that with what is becoming more and more a consecrated 
day, as Washington’s birthday comes round, we should 


quicken our efforts for showing the children of the people 





what are the duties, the responsibilities and the privileges, 
which attach in America to every one of them who is will- 
ing to strike when duty calls, who can stand firm when the 
responsibility pivots upon him, or who, after the victory is 
won, can use the privilege. 

We do not teach them that they are to be presidents or 
the mothers of presidents. But we do mean to teach them 
the dignity of duty, the necessity of duty. We 
teach them that only he who serves can command. 


mean to 
And 
we mean to teach them, not simply in the words of a 
catechism, but in the four-square discipline of life, the cen- 
tral lesson on which democratic government is founded—a 
lesson first announced by the Saviour of men. He an- 
nounced it as he went to this Jerusalem, to die for his 
country and for mankind: 

“ Whosoever would become great among you shall be 
your servant, and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your bondsman ; even as I came not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister and to give my life a ransom for 








many.” 


| 
For all our knowledge of facts is worthless, unless boy 
Well—and | 
The training to citizen- 
ship is impossible unless it be religious training. As I said, 


or girl have the life which shall use them well. 


not as children of hell use them. 


the love of country is a part of the love of home, and it is} 
alive with the love of God. I am therefore never satis- 
ged with the work of a Sunday school, unless training to 


And 


one listens with sorrow, when he finds that a state is dis- 


citizenship be regarded as one of its essential duties. 


posed to omit her religious ceremonies, to pass by, as need- 
less, the forms, however simple, which show that she knows 
by whom princes reign and judges administer law. One 
feels afraid we are going backward when men want to de- 
stroy the few reminders which we have of the courage and 
virtue of our fathers; as men want to destroy our State 
House to-day. 

It is not purchased science which we want. It is not 


well-worded schemes of administration. It is passionate 





love of country. We are not teaching that men will grow 


rich if their country is strong. We are teaching them that 
as God lives for her, they must live for her; and that so, | 
It is 
not any bit of economy, or of greed, as, that democratic 


if she needs them, they must be ready to die for her. 


government is cheap, or that in a republic merchants are 
prosperous. We are teaching them that their only King is 
the Lord God Almighty. We areteaching them that he is 
And we are bidding them thank 
him, who has given them a Mother of infinite love, whose 
name is Our Country. We are not attempting to describe. 
far less to measure, the strength of separate threads, all 
woven and twisted in the great web-work which we call 
America. But we are teaching them that that web has 
been woven by infinite love, that its history is history 
wrought out in God’s purpose. And these boys and girls 
must,‘from the first,'know that their life-blood 
color and their vigor the strength to the fabric. They are 
never to see their flag without a grateful smile. They are 
never to sing her songs, but as they sing hymns in worship. 
They are never to call their birth a poor accident ' of for- 
tune; always they are to thank God as the first of his gifts 
and the greatest, that they were born Americans. Or if 
he have brought them here in the shadow of his clouds by 
day, or in the blaze of his watch-fires by night, from less 
favored lands, over some Red Sea of blood, or through 
some desert of hunger, always they are to thank him that 
America welcomed them with a mother’s arms; she gave 
them to suck at a mother’s breast ; she wept with them in 
a mother’s tears, 


a Father of infinite love. 


gives the 


For a nation is not a heap of sand-grains. It is on an 
organism all alive, in which each cell and germ feeds each 
other and by each other is fed. And as every cell in an 
apple tree belongs to an apple tree, and every cell in an 
oak tree belongs to an oak, and as no cell can live alone— 
not an hour—-so does every child of America belong to 
America, and America belong to every child of hers. 
may well call the organic tie mysterious. So is the attrac- 
tion of gravitation. Nobody has ever explained either, | 
but for all that no man should doubt their power. Birth, 
blood, climate, language, history, the line of my ancestors, 
the color of the sunset, the shape of the snowdrifts the 
old stain of blow on the pavement or the memory|of battle— 
every outward circumstance and every sacred memory 
combine to make my life and the nation’s life. 
God is and reigns, my country is and I am. 
life, and her life are one. 


You 


Because 
His life, my 


Our boys and girls are to be trained not only to know 
this but to feel it. They are to be Christian patriots. And 
then we are sure they will be good citizens. We do not 
build on their learning, nor on their graces, nor their creed, 
not, God knows, on their wealth. No! We ask them to 
love their home because it is God’s home, to serve the 
state because it is God’s kingdom. nd this is the whole 





duty of man, 








UNCONQUERED. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


However strong and skilled art thou, my foe, 
However fierce is thy relentless hate ; 

Though firm thy hand, and sure thy aim, and straight 
Thy poisoned arrows leave the bended bow 

To pierce the target of my heart—ah ! know 

I am the master yet of my own fate. 

Thou canst not rob me of my chief estate, 

Though fortune, fame, and friends, yea, love shall go. 
Not to the dust shall my true self be hurled, 

Nor shall I meet thy worst assaults dismayed. 

When all things in the balance are well weighed 
There is but one great danger in the world. 

Thou canst not force my soul to wish thee tll— 


There only lies the evil that can kill. 
F Harper’s Weekly 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


THE SEASON MID-WAY. 

In mid-December, we took a somewhat unfruitful su: 
vey of the dramatic field from the standpoint of the season 
well-begun. The sé¢ason this week pauses mid-way in its 
course. Can we give mure fortunate verdict on the pro- 
ductions that since December have come and gone? 

a ad 

Many hours of memorable pleasure there have been, 
the performance of fine and worthy plays, so exquisitely 
given by Mr. Henry Irving and his company. They were 
hours of faultless illusion; of keen and sensitive delight 
Looking backward, we hardly know which hour of them 
We lingered with elf-bright Rosa 
mond under the fairy greeneries of her sweet bower, where 


all ran most goldenly. 


all the wide worid was folded safe away, and she lived but 
for love and for dreams. We sat with mighty Wolsey, at the 
trial of a Queen. We lingered in the homely, firelit, latticed 
room at Dr. Primrose’s vicarage, and heard the quaint 
spinet quaver forth the evening hymn, while the good Vicar 
kept time with contented finger-tips, never guessing how 
just beyond the worn threshold his heart’s beloved was 
We 


with bated breath, King Louis’s ghastly death-hour. 


watched 
We 


lived with Matthias the nightmare horrors of his retribu- 


struggling passionately with temptation. 


tive dream. We shuddered at Dubose’s awful revelry, 
above the waiting scaffold. We learned from pale and 
steadfast Becket how easy it is to die, when one is firm in 
faith. 


Art, in many atmospheres, not one of which was that of our 


We lived, self-emancipated by the wondrous gift of 


outworn century’s wintry days; our hearts were uplifted 
by sharing the joys and purposes of greater hearts; the 
hours were good and fruitful hours, long and gratefully to 
be held in memory. Such hours glorify any dramatic sea 
son ; they[justify the existence of the drama; they compel 
for the drama the respect of all who recognize the mighty 
uses of true art. 
** 

What more that is worthy, though less worthy, bas the 

hastening season brought? 


* * 
* 


For one very welcome thing, the merriest farce-comedy, 
and the cleanliest, and the most honestly human that many 
a season has waked our laughter withal. The unlucky, 
sound-hearted, fumble-witted little college lad, forced in 
one cataclysmic minute to present himself to the world 
as an eccentric elderly lady from Brazil, is a character 
unique in comedy annals; and, as such, of golden price. 
‘Charley’s Aunt’ is a thing all of youth and wholesome 
mirth and sweet, sunny weather. It should have long life, 
and a memory kept forever green. 

+ 

Among the few memorable minutes of the time under re- 
view, we must write high certain moments in Alexander Sal- 
vini’s Ruy Blas. The burst of sustained, magnificent, 
virile rage that comes with the boyish dreamer’s death- 
hour; and, not less memorable, the exquisite moment when, 
his senses whirling through his dream come true, he dares 
not coarsen that dream by a kiss. The old brave, cruel 
world of chivalry lived in that picture of chivalrous love 
and death. It is incredible that the player who can draw 
for us such a Ruy Blas will willingly waste time and name 
and youth and genius on such a poor travesty of the v ivid 
old melodramas, as was the garish patchwork called 
‘ Zamar.” 


* * 
= 


There were very pretty and pleasant moments iD 
‘Walker, London,’ the light$and merry little comedy that 
Mr. Powers presented, a few weeks ago. The central 
character was an odd bit of Vokes-ian travesty; but the 
lads and lasses, with their April woes and blisses, brought 
a breath of youth as good to meet as the first primrose 0 
the year. Barrie, like Jerome, has the gift of bringing 
home to the spectator the whimsical, flower-frail sweetnes* 
of a first romance; so good a gift that it pleads away 
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criticism from all the hundred faults and crudities of the 
odd little plays through which the good gift comes. 


Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Woman of No Importance’ proved, like 
+e eccentric author, hardly worthy of the much discussion 
vat billowed about it. It had not an agreeable theme; Mr. 
Wilde belonging to the school that confuses the forcible 
with the offensive. But it had some fetching bits of char- 
acterization: the trig, unctuous Archdeacon; the lady of 
jless and exasperatingly inconsequent reminiscence. 
imirably forcible moments, too; chief among them that 
which the boy pronounces light, arrogant, cruel judg- 
nt on the tragedy in which, all unknown to himself, he 
i his mother are the chief actors. And—for nothing of 

play becomes it like the ending of it !—that last, thrill- 
y fine moment, when the wronged woman stays the iast 


- = 


word of insult on her betrayer'’s lips with a blow full across 

Such folk and such moments serve to keep the play 

‘tall unkind memory. Of its much-vaunted epigram 

ed only be said that its diamonds flashed with but 
mmagem lustre. 

*,* 

Magda,’ in which Sudermann, as a dramatist, had _in- 

luction among us, proved one of the most promising 

camples of the so-called realistic school. True, it is 


in impression ; but its tragedy is at least the outcome 


robable human conditions; of honestly human char- 
wters and not of the sickly and morbid dreams of the 
of grim 


lent whose study is only that pathology. 


Madame Modjeska’s study of an essentially artistic temper- 
iment, passionate, wilful, volatile, will rank among the 
st memorable dramatic creations of the generation. 
* 
. 


‘Sheridan,’ which in Mr. Sothern’s skilful and sympa- 


thetic hands is still delighting us, may almost rank as a 


new old comedy, so rich it is in old-time atmosphere, in 
gallantry and gayety, graceful sentiment and free and 


sturdy humor. 


hearts speak to us through the quaint dress of the out- 
worn century, and the hour is one of delicate and fortunate 


ecreation. 
* * 
. 
Altogether, the progressing season has 
etter things than its dull openirg promised. 


Dorotuy LuNptT. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


‘Blessed they who make that sacred town their home, 
3y Ponthus’ mouth upon the shore of Thrace. 
Here where two whelps lap up the ocean foam, 
There hind and fish find pasture at one place.” 


Constantinople, like ‘all Gaul,’ is divided into three 
Ancient Byzantium—now Stamboul; Galata and 
Pera across the Golden Horn to the north; Scutari and 
ancient Chaleydon, to the east, on the Asiatic shore, sepa- 
rated by the Bosphorus from Stamboul. The city was first 
founded in 656 B. C., but for Constantine the Great was re- 
served the glory of adding to this most beautiful site of the 
Orient a richness and splendor of architecture, a continuous 
mental and religious progress,which made it a capital rival- 
ing Rome itself, a dream of beauty, an earthly paradise. 
(hither was transferred the court in 328 A. D. from 
Nicomedia, the former capital, and here fortified by its 


} 


parts : 


oft 


y walls did Constantinople hold within its grasp the 
wealth of libraries, the treasures of philosophy, the writ- 
ings of the fathers, the poets and sages, gems of art, 
mosaics, statues and precious jewelry ravished from heathen 
temples, at a time, when Alexandria was overthrown and 
the Acropolis lay desolate. | Thither flocked men of learn- 
ing, poets and philosophers, where the language of Homer 
was still in use. Here, too, the nobles of the empire were 
required to take up their residence, until the city became 
so magnificent in all its appointments that it well deserved 
the title of * New Rome ’—the capital of the great Eastern 
Empire, ‘ Greek by nationality and civilization, Christian in 
religious profession, but still Roman in titles and forms of 
sovereignty.’ 

Fifteen hundred years have passed over the city since 
then—changing, modifying, transforming—yet she still re- 
tains the proud pre-eminence of ‘ Queen of the East.’ She 
is the envy of nations; towards her are turned the eyes of 
the diplomat and the statesman. 

Upon entering the harbor, one is impressed with the 
majestic repose that broods over the scene of transcendent 
veauty. The student of history finds himself under the in- 
‘piration of ages full of memories of enchanted legends and 
cannot ignore the vision of a future destiny vaguely fore- 
shadowed in imagination. Turning one side, you see the 
shores of Asia closing the landscape with’the regal beauties 
% Seutari, and the snow-capped peak of Mt. Olympus, the 
‘ea of Marmora dotted with white sails and green islands, 
and the beautiful Bosphorus winding between a ‘ matchless 
Patorama’ of kiosks, temples, palaces and gardens until 
lost in the blue distance. Before us the Golden Horn 


Thanks to the delightful acting, human 


brought us 





stretches like a thread of gold, bordered on either side by 
hills covered with miles of city—an infinite variety of 
promontories, valleys, groves, palaces, kiosks and mosques 
with glittering minarets piercing the blue sky; and over 
and around all aluxuriance of vegetation that enriches and 
beautifies the landscape until it glows under the Oriental 
sun like a poet’s dream. 
To the northwest in Galta, presenting a forest of 
ships from which flutter the flags of every nation ; while 
just above rises Pera with her magnificent European pal- 
aces outlined against the sky. Between Galata and Stam- 
boul spans the famous bridge over which crowds of people 
of every type and color pass and repass in mighty currents 
of humanity. 
seven hills, each one supporting a gigantic mosque. St. 


At the southeast Stamboul rests upon her 


Sophia, a rose-colored vision, with her gilded domes swell. 
ing in the blue air; Sultan Ahmed. with her six minarets ; 
Suleiman the Great, Valide Sultan, the Mosque of Selim, 
the Seraglio of Tekyr, the Mosque of Mohammed IL, all 
overtopped by the white marble towers of the Ser-as-Keirat 
overlooking the European and Asiatic shores and an ex- 
panse of waters from Black Sea to Dardanelles—a glory of 
light and beauty. 
“*Where’r we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found: 


Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound ; 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole.” 





But closer contact with the city brings with it disillu- 
sion and turns poetry into ragged prose. If one is a born 
traveller, however, he expects these contrasts and enjoys 
all the more keenly the varied phases of life that he here 
meets. But if he wishes to carry with him the glamour of 
the enchanted East, let him gaze and admire till the sun- 
set hour; and then as the last rays gild the swelling domes 
and slender minarets, sail away with this vision of grandeur 
and beauty, and he will retain a lasting impression of 
beautiful Constantinople which time and distance can never 
efface. 

Let us step into the city. Perhaps there is no city in 
the world laid out with so little regard for regularity or 
order as Constantinople. It is a confusion of barbarism 
and civilization, of the Occident and Orient, of cemeteries, 
walls, bazaars, solitudes and swarming centres of traffic, a 
babel of tongues ; a representation of all cities on earth— 
a theroughly cosmopolitan city in the most literal sense of 
the word. A convent of Dervishes on one street, on the 
next Turkish houses and cafés jostle against European 
A quarter of ‘Sunny France’ 
‘Merry England.’ 


mansions. borders on 
There is a fragment of Russia, a cor- 
ner of Spain, a bit of Morocco. Here are sons of Parthians, 
Medes, Parsees, Moors, Elamites, Nubians and Abyssin- 


ians. Here you meet Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Ser- 


vians, Wallachians, Montenegrins, Kurds and Circassians ; 





some with glittering pistols and daggers, all in costumes 
varied and picturesque. Here every religion numbers its 
There are Armenian Catholic 
churches, Greek churches, Synagogues, Mosques—God 
worshippers and Devil worshippers. 


devotees. churches, 


This great city of nearly a million population is in a 
process of transformation, disintegration agglomeration. 
Streets are being laid out, mountains tunnelled, houses 
levelled. Here and there European palaces are rising and 
the tents of Arabs folding and stealing away. Yet there 
are no sidewalks to speak of, and the foot passengers are 
obliged to challenge the donkeys, horses and dogs for pos- 
session of the narrow road. 

In one section everything is strictly Oriental. The 
houses are usually of wood, painted in different sacred 
colors, with the upper stories projecting over the lower, 
and protected by lattices which give an air of mystery and 
exclusiveness to the street. Where the streets are nar- 
rowest, the projecting parts of the opposite houses touch 
one another, and we can walk for a long distance under 
the very feet of the Turkish women who pass the greater 
While 
we walk on silently, hardly daring to break the profound 
silence that reigns about us, suddenly, to our surprise, we 
hear a derisive laugh and the epithet ‘Giaour’ (infidel), 
evidently applied to us. In vain we try to catch a glimpse, 
through the fast-closed lattices, of the lips which uttered 
the insulting word. Besides, it is dangerous to linger and 
gaze about; so, hastening our steps, we pass onward to 
another street where all is changed. 

We are now in one of the great thoroughfares of Stam- 
boul, on which rise the stately palaces of Pashas (these 
men amass their fortunes like some of your politicians) 
each built of different materials and in various styles of 
architecture. From the gardens of these palaces, enclosed 
by walls and gilded railings, floats sweet aromatic fragrance 
of roses, lilies and jessamine, and the liquid notes of 
myriads of feathered warblers. At every step we meet 
the carriages of great dignitaries, processions of eunuchs, 
droves of sarcastic-looking camels stepping clumsily along 
with the string of little bells jangling inharmoniously at 
every slow step, because Mohammel said, “To hasten is 


part of the day seeing only one thin strip of sky. 
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devilish” ; street venders proclaiming their wares at the 
top of their strident voices; the ever-present dégs—the 
scavengers of the city, without which no mention of Con- 
stantinople would be complete—lean, wolfish, raising their 
voices complainingly and vociferously; while over and 
above all these myriad sounds falls the voice of the Imam 
from the minaret, who, turning to each of the four points of 
the compass, utters the prayer of the Muezzin inviting the 
faithful to Mosque: 

“ Allah ekbar! Allah ekbar! La-il-allah! La-il-allah! 
Mohammed il-resoul-allah.” (God is great ! God is great! 
There is but one God! Mohammed is His Prophet! Come 
to prayer!) 

While the Muezzin is uttering this call there rises from 
beneath the very shadow of the Mosque the music of chiin- 
ing church bells—a sound most unwelcome to Moslem 
ears.—In these Christian sanctuaries were held many nota- 
ble councils where the future destiny of the Church was 
decided. 

This city of Constantinople, although situated on Euro- 
pean soil, presents a most striking contrast of two distinct 
types of civilization standing side by side. In Stamboul 
everything is distinctly Asiatic. At night the city lies 
enshrouded in thick darkness—no gas, every door closed 
and barricaded, streets deserted save for the thieves, rob- 
bers and murderers that infest the city and the burly 
watchman who patrols the street, staff in hand, arresting 
indiscriminately the innocent stranger who ventures forth 
without a lantern and the prowlers of the night on mischief 
bent. The latter usually manage to escape the grasp of 
the law, but the stranger of inquiring mind pays dearly 
for his temerity in a fine, amply proportioned to his sup- 
posed ability to pay. 

But not so is the case in Galata. Here every part of 
the city is lighted by lamps and people are permitted to go 
out without fear of arrest. In Stamboul there are no 
signs over the stores. “Such things are inventions of the 
devil (in this case devil means an European), God sends 
to every shop-keeper his predestined customer.” 

In Galata, streets and stores remind you of Boston or 
New York streets and stores; dense and busy crowds 
move in all directions ; nearly all the business in Constanti- 
nople is transacted here. On the stores we find signs in 
French, Italian, English and Genoese, and everywhere 
the imprint of Western civilization. In Galata, too, are 
the post-offices of all the European powers, the Exchange, 
the Custom House, the hospitals and warehouses; while 
along the shore flutter the flags of all nations. Here, too, 
the news of the day is freely circulated and discussed, while 
but faint echoes, garbled and distorted, reach Stamboul, 
where all news is altered to suit the pleasure of a govern- 
ment opposed to freedom of press and conscience. There 
can be no stronger proof of how the Turks have become, 
by tradition and policy, incapacitated for a new and pro- 
gressive civilization. 

Ascending to Pera, a suburb of Galata, one hundred 
metres above the sea, we find the contrast still more 
marked. This is the aristocratic European quarter of the 
city and the centre of pleasure and fashion. The main 
street is lined with the hotels of all European nationalities, 
consulates, and the palaces of foreign ambassadors. Here 
we meet young men with stove-pipe hats and young ladies 
in flowered and plumed bonnets walking arm in arm to the 
utter undoing of rigid Oriental etiquette. Here a Turkish 
man and heavily veiled woman stand appalled at the spec- 
tacle, and looking at each other’s face in amazement beat 
a hasty retreat to Stamboul ‘slumbering in the shadow of 
her mosques, and deaf to the civilization beating and assault- 
ing her gates.’ ° 

Such is, in brief, the Constantinople of to-day. Sur- 
rounded by water and girdled by walls and towers which 
rendered the city impregnable, in centuries past, to the 
invading hordes of Arabs, Persians, Tartars, Crusaders, 
Russians, Bulgarians, Goths and Turks, she was unable to 
protect herself from the corroding influence of a corrupt 5 
religion and effete monarchy; and to-day the crumbling 
walls are but a symbol of the tottering throne of Sultan 
Hamid. 

What shall become of the unspeakable Turk? Shall the 
sick man of Europe die? What shall be the fate of this 
terrestrial city? Shall it be a Russian capital? Shall we 
see again the Muscovite bell chime from the dome of St. 
Sophia? Or, shall it be a free city under the united man- 
agement of the treaty powers? The reopening of the 
Eastern question, which is threatened by the Armenian 
agitation all over the empire, may settle some of these 
questions in a near future. 

G. H. Papazian. 





The playful ‘ Bill Nye’s’ Comic History of the United 
States is to be published immediately by the Lippincotts. 
A surprising fact not hitherto known to people of this 
region is revealed in it—that General Howe decided to 
capture Brooklyn first so that he might have a place to 
sleep in while taking New York. 
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AT THE CONCERT: A WAGNER NUMBER. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITA. 


A crash of the drum and cymbals, 
A long, keen, wailing cry ; 

A throb as of wings of mighty things, 
That with whirring din sweep by. 


They come, with their thunder-chorus, 
Vast shapes, of a stronger race; 

An alien throng from some star of song 
In the undiscovered space. 


I thrill to their eager calling, 
I shrink from their fierce control ; 
They have pressed and pried the great doors wide 
That were closed to guard my soul. 
Atlantic. 
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MR. CURTIS'S ADDRESSES. 
ORATIONS AND AppreEssEs or George WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Vol. I Addresses and 


Reports on the Reform of the Civil Service of the United 
States. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume, the second in the series of three volumes 
containing Mr. Curtis's addresses, deals entirely with Civil 
Service Reform. The subject, it must be confessed, is a 
dry one, and yet Mr. Curtis succeeds in making it ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Ile began to agitate for the reform at least as early as 
the year 1869, his most important predecessor being 
Thomas A. Jenckes of Rhode Island. At that time the 
case seemed almost hopeless. Only a handful of persons 
really cared about the matter; the politicians of both par- 
ties were bitterly opposed to it and the great mass of the 
people were profoundly indifferent—as indeed they are to- 
day. Nevertheless, within twelve years Civil Service Re- 
form, upon a limited scale, to be sure, had become a fact, 
and its ultimate triumph seemed to be assured. The suc- 
cess of this movement is perhaps as good an illustration of 
Mr. Arnold’s doctrine of ‘The Remnant’ as could possibly 
be found. <A few conscientious, earnest, pushing men 
forced it upon the attention of the nation, and succeeded 
in overcoming the efforts of their opponents and the iner- 
tia of the people generally. 

It is hardly remembered now that the reformers scored 
their first great victory during the second administration 
of Gen, Grant. In the year 1871, Gen. Grant appointed a 
Civil Service Commission of which Mr, Curtis was chair- 
man, and the system which they framed went into opera- 
tion. But the times were not ripe for it, and in 1875, 
Congress having refused an appropriation for the Civil 
Service Commission, Gen. Grant suspended the operation 
of the law. Some ground was regained through the efforts 
of President Hayes, and then, in 1881, came the assassina- 
tion of Gen. Garfield, due indirectly to the scramble for 
spoils which, during his brief administration, reached its 
height. That tragic event opened the eyes of the people 
and did more for civil service reform than could have been 
effected in half a century by speeches and resolutions. 

At every stage of this long struggle Mr. Curtis bore 
himself nobly. He was always perfectly cheerful, confi- 
dent, good-tempered and reasonable. More than this, he 
infused into an unpopular subject so much spirit, so much 
patriotic feeling, so much good sense, so much literature, 
that his addresses upon the subject will never cease to be 
readable. They lack but one thing—the sense of humor. 
Mr. Curtis’s anecdotes and stories are singularly trite and 
poor, and he sometimes perpetrates an anti-climax which 
makes the reader blush, The story with which he closes a 
most interesting address, delivered at Newport, in 1882, 
is told as follows: “In the midst of a battle, a sudden 
sharp shout rang out from the enemy’s line, and a young 
Union soldier who was in his first fight turned to his com- 
rade and asked what it was. ‘That,’ cried his comrade, 
‘that is the rebel yell. Does it frighten you?’ ‘ Frighten 
me !’ said the young soldier, as he pressed more eagerly 
forward, ‘frighten me! It is the music to which I march.’” 
A young soldier capable of making so ridiculous a speech 
at such a moment would probably have been found march- 
ing eagerly to the rear. 

But greater men than Mr. Curtis, notably Emerson, 
have labored under the same deficiency of humor; and by 
way of antidote to the foregoing specimen of Mr. Curtis at 
‘his worst, I will add the following example of Mr. Curtis 
in a happier moment : 

Therefore, while good men sit at home, not knowing that 
there is anything to be done, nor caring to know, cultivating 
the feeling that politics is tiresome and dirty, and politicians 
vulgar bullies and bravoes, half-persuaded that a republic is 
the contemptible rule of a mob, and secretly longing for a strong 
man and a splendid and vigorous despotism—then remember it 
isnot a government mastered by ignorance, it is a government 
betrayed by invelligence; it is not the victory of the slums, it is 
the surrender of the schools; itis not that bad men are politi- 


cally shrewd, it is that good men are political infidels and 
cowards. 


Even in this passage, however, Mr. Curtis is not at his 





best, for it lacks spontaneity. He is at his best when he 
forgets to be classic and antithetical, and becomes idiomatic 
and terse; as when, speaking of a political committee hav- 
ing charge of a campaign, he said: “ This committee cast 
a drag-net over the whole civil service. They combed it 
with an iron comb.” And, again, speaking of the power 
which every president has to initiate civil service reform, 
were it not for the immense opposition which he would en- 
counter, Mr. Curtis said: “ But why has no president 
adopted it? For the same reason that the best of popes 
does not reform the abuses of his Church. For the same 
reason that a leaf goes over Niagara. It is because the 


opposing forces are overpowering.” 
H. C. Merwin. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY BioLtoGy. A Laboratory 
Guide for High School and College Students. By Charles 


—= 
a vivid impression, but for some reason these incidents 
seem something apart from the general scheme and do not 
specially heighten the general interest. Indeed, one may 
carry out the opening suggestion, and declare that the 
impression received is that of a number of highly-finished 
miniatures placed side by side upon a large canvas, rather 
than of a group of figures, each contributing its part 
towards the dramatic whole. Of course, this statement must 
not be taken too literally; the characters act and react 
upon each other, or there would be no story ; yet it is the 
characters themselves rather than the story that remain 
most vividly in the reader’s mind. 

The main theme may be given very briefly: a rich, 
middle-aged man who marries a young and attractive girl 
who is in rather narrow circumstances. Then comes the 
all but inevitable lover and a not unusual sequence of 


events; though the author foregoes a tragical ending. The 





Wright Dodge. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Guipde To THE Stupy oF COMMON PLANTS, AND INTRODUCTION | 
TO Botany. By Volney M. Spalding. Boston: D. C. Heath | 

& Co. 
i 


Complete GRADED AriTHMETIC. In Two Parts. By George | 
E. Atwood. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Among the recent educational publications by the 
Harpers, there is none more worthy of notice than the 
biological manual and laboratory guide by Professor Dodge 
of the University of Rochester. A quotation from Agas- 
siz, “ Study nature, not books,” is the basis of the course of 
study here suggested, and a prime feature in the system is 
the elimination of the book to the greatest extent possible. 
An effort is made to induce students to examine the speci- | 
mens themselves in an intelligent way, and the manual does 
little more than point out the way. 

The introduction to the work contains a few excellent 
rules and suggestions to the beginner as to order, appar- 
atus, drawing, taking notes and the like, important matters 
in which correct habits should be acquired at the very be- 
ginning. 


The book consists of three parts, which treat respec- 
tively of the biology of the cell, the animal and the plant. | 
The method employed is that of suggestion, indicating to 


the pupil the proper manner of conducting his investiga- | 
tions, the approved methods of handling and dissecting, | 
with hints as to localities in which specimens can be pro- 
cured and many other helpful things. By aseries of hints | 
and suggestions, the pupil is led to see for himself what 


there is to be seen and ina rational manner to become 
familiar with the essential features of the organisms upon 
which he is at work. The method is practical and is highly 
to be commended, and the work will be found to be a text 
book of value for students’ usein the zoological and botani- 
cal laboratory. 

In his Guide to the Study of Common Plants, Professor 
Spalding, who is connected with the University of Michi- 
gan, has presented a series of exercises suitable for classes 
in high schools and academies, being intended for the use 
of those pupils who have had no previous insight into 
this interesting study. As may be imagined, the author 
brings forward no new facts, but he has succeeded in de- 
veloping a natural and progressive method of study. The 
early portion of the manual contains most excellent advice 
to the pupils, some suggestions to the teacher and a valu- 
able list of works for collateral reading or study. The 
method employed is that of suggestion, in which the facts | 
are not directly stated but the pupil is led to observe for 
himself. 

Atwood's arithmetic is comprised in two volumes, the 
second of which is adapted to the more advanced grades. 
The plan of these works includes frequent reviews, and the 
lessons are so arranged as to save to the teacher the 
greatest amount of time, the work for each day being 
planned and prepared. There are many features of value 
in the character and presentation of the problems, and no 
pains have been spared to make these works valuable and 
convenient text-books. 


Horack Cuasg. A Novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 





The loss that literature has sustained in the death of 
Miss Woolson takes away from the reading public a writer | 
whose art was rather that of the miniature painter than of | 
the free and sketchy impressionist. Her latest work, in 
common with her others, makes its effects by a series of | 
touches—a bit of detail here, a suggestion there, a hint of 
character that grows gradually into a definite conception. | 
This requires a degree of attention, not to say patience, on | 
the reader's part that is apt to be lacking in this hurried 
generation. Miss Woolson’s characters have a good deal | 
to say, and the talk runs along very much as it does in real | 
life; more or less discursive and not always definitely for-| 
warding the action of the story. Add to this, that there is | 
a fondness for introducing a number of figures, some of 
them having little or no connection with the main theme, 
and it becomes additionally evident that leisure is highly 
desirable for the enjoyment of this fashion of narration. 

Humor and pathos occasionally break the steady flow 





of the story, and here and there a startling incident makes 


| plot is conventional; but the use that is made of it is much 


less so; since the interest centres largely upon the middle. 
aged husband, whose hard and well-nigh unscrupulous §busi- 
ness’ manner and morals are in contrast with the kindness 
and generosity that he shows in his private affairs. He 
is, indeed, a carefully~irawn type of that product, it would 
seem, of existing industrial conditions; a man whose 
delight in the power of wealth gives him two codes of 


honor, one for the office and one for the home; while he 


' shares with one or two other characters that point of view 


that makes a plausible fiction a mere bit of permissible 
tellectual fence. 

The book is true to the level of life with which it cor 
cerns itself; but, save for the heroine’s frank announce- 
ment to her husband of the true state of her affections, 


| that level is not a high one, and itis this absence of any 


specially lofty ideal that takes out much of the desirable 
sunshine and leaves the general atmosphere somewhat 


gray. 








The Quickening of Caliban, a Modern Story of Evolu- 
tion, by J. Compton Rickett (New York: The Cassell 
Publishing Co.), sufficiently hints in its sub-title what the 
reader may expect as to the method with which the author 
approaches his problem. The leading theme inevitably 
suggests Ilawthorne’s Marble Faun; but whereas Donatello 
had all the attractiveness‘ of the highest expression of 
purely physical life, Forest Bokrie, this author’s hero, must 
impress the reader as being rather an unpleasant creation, 
even on the merely animal side. Hawthorne was too good 
an artist to insist upon stating boldly what was beyond the 
power of language to prove; Donatello remains a mystery, 
while Mr. Rickett’s insistence upon the animal side of his 
hero only leaves the impression of a man in a very low 
state of development. Realism has its limits; it is scarcely 
at its best in dealing with psychological problems. More 
or less evolutionary, sociological and theological discussion 
make up a good share of the book, together with at least 
one love-affair that has but little real connection with the 
leading motive. ‘Twocontending — though perhaps, in the 
deepest sense, not inharmonious— forces have each a 
chance to act, and victory seems to attend the more 
conservative. 

The scene shifts from Africa to England and back 
again, and the evolutionist, man of the world, missionary 
and other familiar types play their usual parts. The story 
stops, as realistic stories are apt to do, leaving the reader 
very much to his own conjectures, though there is the con- 
cession of a pretty broad hint as to the outcome of the 
love-affair already mentioned. 


Christina Chard, by Mrs. Campbell-Praed (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company), may be described 
briefly as a society novel of a not unusual type. There are 
plenty of characters, titled and untitled, one of whom is 
credited with being more or less literary, journalistic and 
socialistic—though none of these things has anything to 


do with the plot; a ‘ boomer,’ ‘ promotor * (as one inclines 


to slang or elegant English), and a rather greater propor- 
tion than usual of people who are largely in such false posi- 
tions that the reader’s mind may well fail in the endeavor 
to award the proper degree of praise or blame—supposing 
the reader to take the situations seriously. A certain vein 
of nobleness, badly perverted and all awry, makes the 
heroine somewhat attractive to precisely that class of read- 
ers—girls in their teens, for example—who are most apt to 
take such delineatious seriously and to be proportionately 
injured by judging life by the book rather than the book 
by life. 

Once astray from the sound principles of honor and 
virtue, the way becomes overmuch tangled to be safe for 
inexperienced investigation. The tendency of the book 
cannot justly be termed evil, and all conventional decencies 
are carefully observed ; the probable—or possible—effect 
upon a youthfal reader has been indicated sufficiently al- 
ready. 








A Grav Eye or So, by Frank Frankfort Moore (D. 
Appleton & Co.: New York), ought not to be a dull story. 
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There is a mock marriage in it, a tragedy, an abundance 
of short sentences whose makeup is very ‘smart’ indeed, 
the usual amount of love-making, and more or less inci- 
dental matter of a humorous description. Yet with all 
ese elements it is somewhat dull; the action is slow, the 

tinual struggle after epigram becomes tedious, and the 


th 


‘nt of view in regard to life gives an impression of 
vacuity and inanity. The slang of the ‘chappie’ and the 
wrtificial life of the leisure class can be handled effectively, 


without doubt; but only by a clear presentation of higher 


ideals. Possibly these were present in the author’s mind, 


hut their lack of development deprives the story of the 
effective element of contrast, 








NOTES. 


At a recent sale in New York, autographs brought 
ees as follows: Emma Abbott, 88 cents; Matthew Ar- 
nold. 60 cents; T. S. Arthur, 25 cents; John Jacob Astor 
to Nicholas Biddle, $1.40; John Jacob Astor to C. Cam- 
$2. 


Mme. Campan, $1.50; George Catlin, 75 cents ; 


eling, 75; Joanna Baillie, Boerhaave, the physician, 


ents ; 


William Curtis, $2.63; avery early W. Irving, 


{,eorvge 


1812) $6.75; recent, $1.50; W. Savage Landor, $4.30 

| $1.75, to Benjamin; Thomas Nast, with a pen-sketch, 
23.25; Edgar A. Poe, asking for four months’ credit on 
$50 worth of dry-goods, $10.50; $2.25 Epes Sargeant, 
15 cents; Bayard Taylor, $1.50; M. Van Buren, 81; 


[). Webster on election of Jackson, $3.10; Noah Webster 
n copywright of his Spelling-Rook, $5.25. 

The Mystery of Abel Forefinger by William Drysdale, 
a boy's story of a cruise among the West Indies, is pub- 
lished in the Harper’s Young People Series. Its heroes 
are two American youths who become lost in a Nassau 
jungle, fall into the hands of Cuban bandits, have a ride 
on a runaway car down a Mexican mountain, encounter a 
St. Kitts hurricane, explore Robinson Crusoe’s island, and 
have other delightfully thrilling adventures on sea and 
land. 

Seribner’s Magazine for March opens with the second 
article by Joel Chandler Harris on The Sea Island Hurri- 
canes, this one dealing especially with the great relief work 
which is being conducted by Miss Clara Barton and the 
Red Cross Society. The distress in these islands is likely 
to increase until the first crop shall be gathered in the late 
spring, so that the necessity is apt to be direst at a time 
when the public has, for the most part, lost interest in the 
catastrophe. Mr. Harris, in his tour for Scribner’s Maga- 
zine through all these islands, has presented not only the 
distressing part of the catastrophe but the humorous side 
of it, which the sea-island negro so plentifully furnishes. 
Hle has used the finest literary skill in depicting these 
strange islands and their picturesque inhabitants, so that 
after reading the article one feels that he has actually 
lived in new and curious surroundings. The striking illus- 
trations by Daniel Smith, made from sketches on the spot, 
add to this impression of reality. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan opens the March Popular Science 
Monthly with a severe arraignment of prohibition under 
the title Abolish All Prohibitive Liquor Laws. He de- 
nounces these laws as ineffectual and inexpedient, and as 
standing in the way of better remedies for intemperance. 

Sarah Grand, author of The Heavenly Twins, perhaps 
the most widely talked about book of the past year, has 
written an article for the March number of the North 
American Review, entitled The New Aspect of the Woman 
Question in which she argues that while there have been 
times when there was a doubt as to whether man was to 
be raised or woman was to be lowered we have turned 
that corner at last and that now woman holds out a strong 
hand to the man and insists on keeping him up. 


Two daughters of Alma Tadema, the well-known | 


painter of classic subjects, will contribute to the pages of 
the March Harper’s. Miss Laurence Alma Tadema is the 
author of An Undivined Tragedy, a romantic story told in 
a dialogue between mother and daughter. The two illus- 
trations were drawn by Miss Anna Alma Tadema. 

















Arctic whaling, written with Dr. Doyle’s best grace, from 
his own personal experience. Of the Stevenson-Osborne 
serial, The Ebb Tide, since it opened in no wise unevent- 
fully in the February number, it is much to say that it 
grows in interest as it progresses; but that is strictly 
true, and the present instalment is most absorbing. 


The announcement of Zola’s new book on Lourdes will 
attract especial attention to an article by Stephen Bonsal 
in the March Century. 
of 
famous Roman 


Mr. Bonsal, who is now acting 
secretary at Madrid, made a 
the Catholic shrine Southern 
France in company with a party of Basque peasants from 
Spain. He became a ‘ hospitaler,’ and helped in the work 
of carrying the sick to the baths. 


legation pilgrimage 


to in 


To the women—and the men—who have come to think 
womankind capable of all masculine achievements, Miss 
Bower’s shrewd consideration of the work of women in 
music, in the March Atlantic, will be particularly sugges- 
tive. 

Mrs. the 
Madison Square Garden of New York for the March Cen- 


Van Rensselaer has written an article on 


tury. She thinks that the architects have made a tower 
which is much more beautiful than its prototype the Gir- 
alda tower at Seville. The Giralda tower is in two dis- 
tinct parts, separated from each other by nearly four cen- 
turies of time, and just as widely by disparities in style. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer considers the New York tower from 
base to crown a consistent and harmonious piece of work. 
Its general scheme — its outline and a portion of its main 
The latter is 275 
feet in height, but the New York tower is 350 feet in height 


parts — is borrowed from the Giralda. 


to the points of Diana's crescent. The Giralda tower is not 
The tower of 
the Madison Square Garden rises from a long fagade 60 
feet in height. 


attached to a building, but stands alone. 


The March number of the Atlantic Monthly opens 
witht he third instalment of Mrs. Deland’s Philip and His 
Wife. Charles Egbert Craddock’s His Vanished Star ap- 
pears for the last time before its publication, as now com- 
The Rev. Walter Mitchell’s Two 
Strings to His Bowis also ended — in its second part. The 


pleted, in book form. 


remaining piece of fiction is a fanciful, pathetic tale of 
New England, The Fore-Room Rug, by Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

In acopy of the first edition of Tennyson's poems 
(1849), preserved at South Kensington, appear these here- 
tofore unpublished quatrains written by the poet’s hand at 
the end of The Talking Oak: 

Ah! bring her often, let me greet 
The maid with sounds and calls, 


As when I rouse myself to meet 
The sunlight ere it falls. 


When toward me, after sudden showers, 
The sweeping beam declines, 

And underneath yon.two gray towers 
The leaded minster shines. 

Fred- 

a trip 

whole 


In Worthington’s Magazine for March, Prof. G. 
eric Wright of Oberlin College gives an account of 
taken for scientific purposes through nearly the 
length of the Snake River Valley region. His way lay 
| over the shoulder of the Teton Mountains, which rise to a 
height of over 8,000 feet above the sea, and down into the 
great lava plains that stretch for hundreds of miles, with 
here and there the sentinel-like cones of long extinct vol- 
canoes. Through this plain enormous gorges have been 
worn by the Snake River, the most remarkable being that 
in which is the Shoshone Falls, a canon three times as 
wide and more than twice as deep as that at Niagara. 
There are also the Twin Falls, where, in two branches, 
separated by a small island, the water plunges 250 feet in 
a single leap, the gorge continning for many miles in un- 
diminished proportions. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a 
combination of three numbers of the Riverside Literature 
Series which will appeal to every teacher. This book is 
carefully bound in linen covers, and its price is fifty cents, 
net. It consists of masterpieces of the three great Ameri- 





The complete novel in the March number of Lippincott’s | 


is A Desert Claim, by Mary E. Stickney. It is a charm- 
ing tale of ranch life in northern Colorado. Gilbert Par- 
ker’s serial, The Trespasser, reaches its ninth chapter. 
The Inmate of the Dungeon, by W. C. Morrow, is a story 
of uncommon power. Joel Chandler Harris, in The Late 
Mr. Watkins of Georgia; His Relation to Oriental Folk- 
Lore compares a curious legend of his own state with one 
of India 

In McClure’s Magazine for March, Kipling, Herbert 
Spencer, Robert Louis Stevenson, Conan Doyle and Octave 
Thanet make a list that is hard to equal. And the contri- 
butions are quite as distinguished as the contributors. The 
Short story by Mr. Kipling is one of his best ; the short story 
by Octave Thanet is one of her best. Conan Doyle’s con- 


‘ribution, The Glamour of the Arctic, is not a story, but it | was an inmate of the palace at the time of the downfall of 


has more than the interest of one, for it is an account of 





can poets, Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell, and contains 
| Longfellow’s Evangeline (No. 1); Whittier’s Snow-bound, 
Among the Hills and Song of Labor (No. 4); and Lowell’s 
| Vision of Sir Launfal, Harvard Commemoration Ode, The 
| First Snow-Fall, The Oak, and nine other poems (No. 30). 
| There are also biographical sketches. Houghton, Mifflin 
| & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of 
| Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell. Alleditions which lack 
the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
'are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes 
of the heirs of these authors. 


Miss Anna L. Bicknell, an American lady who was in- 
| structor of the children of one of the ladies of the imperial 
‘household, contributes an article to the March Century on 
| The Tuileries under the Second Empire. Miss Bicknell 





comfortable habitation, with no conveniences of modern 


life, its sanitary arrangements and drainage very bad, 
while in parts of the palace the air was absolutely pestilen- 
tial. A careful watch was kept on the inmates, and they 
were subjected to military discipline. No parcels could be 
removed without authorization, and any one who was out 
after midnight was reported the next morning. 

Benefits Forgot, the striking novel of American life, by 
Wolcott Balestier, which has attracted so much attention 
during its publication in the Century Magazine, is to be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 

The Knights and Ladies of Harper's Young People’s 
Round Table recently voted on the Forty American Im- 
mortals whose careers have been completed by death. 
Here is their decision, with the votes : 


George Washington 8294 Nathaniel Hawthorne 4482 
Abraham Lincoln 8232 William C. Bryant 4440 
Ulysses S. Grant _ 8052 John Adams 4338 
Benjamin Franklin 7968 Philip H. Sheridan 4260 
Daniel Webster 7932 Cyrus W. Field 4230 
Thomas Jefferson 7608 James Russell Lowell 4128 
Henry Wy 7530 Robert E. Lee 4038 
Henry W. Longfellow 7392 John C. Calhoun 3990 
William T. Sherman 6840 James G. Blaine 3942 
Robert Fulton 6742 Eli Whitney 3901 
Samuel F. B. Morse 6720 David G. Farragut 3846 
John G. Whittier 6522 Winfield Scott 3786 
paap ington Irving 6180 George Bancroft 3216 
Patrick Henry |. 5946 Oliver Hazard Perry 3180 
Alexander Hamilton 5514 Charles Sumner 2892 
Kalph W. Emerson 5190 Noah Webster 2886 
Horace Greele 5148 John Hancock 2796 
Henry Ward Beecher 4944 Edwin Booth 2706 
Andrew Jackson 4554 J. Fenimore Cooper 2624 
James A. Garfield 4536 John Quincy Adams 2568 


George W. Cable’s serial in Scribner’s, John March, 
Southerner, has been received with enthusiasm—the press 
generally praising it for its humor, feeling and fidelity. 
Felix Dahn, the famous German author, celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of his birth in Breslau a few days ago, 
receiving congratulations from all parts of the Empire. 
Dahn is a historian, a lawyer and a poet, and is one of the 
most prolific authors in the Fatherland. 


Miss Harriet Monroe, who wrote the World’s Fair Ode, 
is delivering a course of lectures on the English poets at 
the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Recent issues of Harper's have been noticeably strong in 
short stories. The March number contains five: The Buckley 
Lady, a love-story of colonial New England, by Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins; A Partie Carrée, a history of a yachting cruise 
in the Mediterranean, by W. E. Norris; An Undivined 
Tragedy, a romantic tale of English country life, by Lau- 
rence Alma Tadema, daughter of the well-known painter ; 
At a Private View, a sketch of New York life, by Brander 
Matthews ; and Cache-Cache, a story of the French Revo- 
lution, by William McLennan. 


Rider Haggard has taken to farming in the Waveney 
Valley, England, and he is said to be so scientific that his 
crops are worth about one-quarter of what they cost him. 

Miss Olive Schreiner, the author of The Story of an 
African Farm, is engaged to be married to Mr. Cron 
Wright, the son of a well-known South African farmer and 
member of the Cape Parliament. He is a successful far- 
mer and a clever speaker, and it is said that he will enter 
parliamentary life. 

One of the best misprints which has occurred for some 
time, writes Mr. Smalley from London to the New York 
Tribune, may be found in The Times, apropos of the new 
Revue de Paris. That periodical, we are told, is edited by 
“M. Gauderax Long, the able dramatic critic of the Re- 
vue des Deux-Mondes.” ‘The person in question is, as most 
readers of French literature would know, M. Gauderax, 
and the sentence as written was ; ‘M. Gauderax, long the 
able, etc.’ ete., ete. But some of the evening and provin- 
cial papers faithfully reprinted the error, and some of 
them added remarks of their own on ‘M. Long.’ The 
proof-reading on the English press is, as a rule, careful, 
and serious errors are infrequent, but even a proof-reader 
is human and therefore fallible at odd moments. 


It has just been remembered that the odd title which 
Mr. Du Maurier has given to his new novel and its heroine 
—Trilby—is the name borne by a French classic, a charm- 
ing little fairy tale by Charles Nodier. 

A Scotch member of Parliament has just brought out a 
new translation of Nathan the Wise. 


The annual report of the Trustees of the Astor Library in 
New York, which has just been published, shows that dur- 
ing 1893 the greatest number of books called for (23,637) 
treated of American history, American literature being 
second, with 16,314 volumes. Painting, sculpture and 
archeology were third, with 11,130, and American docu- 
ments fourth, with 11,065. Theology and ecclesiastical 
history nearly reached 7000 volumes; heraldry and gen- 
ealogy surpassed that number by more than one hundred. 
Education contributed 1211 to the total, and mechanics 
and engineerlng 9255. Scandinavian literature and Dutch 
history stand lowest, with 95 and 164 volumes respectively. 


Prof. Huxley’s recollections of his long intimacy with 
Prof. Tyndall are among the contents of The Popular 
Science Monthly for March. 





|the emperor. She describes the Tuileries as a most un- 
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AT THE CONCERT: A WAGNER NUMBER. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITA. 
A crash of the drum and cymbals, 
A long, keen, wailing ery ; 
A throb as of wings of mighty things, 
That with whirring din sweep by. 


They come, with their thunder-chorus, 
Vast shapes, ofa stronger race; 

An alien throng from some star of song 
In the undiscovered space. 


[ thrill to their eager calling, 
I shrink from their fierce control ; 
They have pressed and pried the great doors wide 


That were closed to guard my soul. 
Atlantic. 


LITERATURE. 


MR. CURTIS'S ADDRESSES. 

ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GrorGe WILLIAM CuRTIS. 
Edited by Charies Eliot Norton. Vol. I Addresses and 
Reports on the Reform of the Civil Service of the United 
States. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume, the second in the series of three volumes 
containing Mr. Curtis’s addresses, deals entirely with Civil 
Service Reform. The subject, it must be confessed, is a 
dry one, and yet Mr. Curtis succeeds in making it ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Ile began to agitate for the reform at least as early as 
the year 1869, his most important 
Thomas A. Jenckes of Rhode Island. 
case seemed almost hopeless. 


predecessor being 
At that time the 
Only a handful of persons 
really cared about the matter; the politicians of both par- 
ties were bitterly opposed to it and the great mass of the 
people were profoundly indifferent—as indeed they are to- 
day. Nevertheless, within twelve years Civil Servive Re- 
form, upon a limited scale, to be sure, had become a fact, 
and its ultimate triumph seemed to be assured. The suc- 
cess of this movement is perhaps as good an illustration of 
Mr. Arnold’s doctrine of ‘ The Remnant’ as could possibly 
be found. A few conscientious, earnest, pushing men 
forced it upon the attention of the nation, and succeeded 
in overcoming the efforts of their opponents and the iner- 
tia of the people generally. 

It is hardly remembered now that the reformers scored 
their first great victory during the second administration 
of Gen. Grant. In the year 1871, Gen. Grant appointed a 
Civil Service Commission of which Mr. Curtis was chair- 
man, and the system which they framed went into opera- 
tion. But the times were not ripe for it, and in 1875, 
Congress having refused an appropriation for the Civil 
Service Commission, Gen. Grant suspended the operation 
of the law. Some ground was regained through the efforts 
of President Hayes, and then, in 1881, came the assassina- 
tion of Gen. Garfield, due indirectly to the scramble for 
spoils which, during his brief administration, reached its 
height. That tragic event opened the eyes of the people 
and did more for civil service reform than could have been 
effected in half a century by speeches and resolutions. 

At every stage of this long struggle Mr. Curtis bore 
himself nobly. He was always perfectly cheerful, confi- 
dent, good-tempered and reasonable. More than this, he 
infused into an unpopular subject so much spirit, so much 
patriotic feeling, so much good sense, so much literature, 
that his addresses upon the subject will never cease to be 
readable. They lack but one thing—the sense of humor. 
Mr. Curtis’s anecdotes and stories are singularly trite and 
poor, and he sometimes perpetrates an anti-climax which 
makes the reader blush, The story with which he closes a 
most interesting address, delivered at Newport, in 1882, 
is told as follows: “In the midst of a battle, a sudden 
sharp shout rang out from the enemy’s line, and a young 
Union soldier who was in his first fight turned to his com- 
rade and asked what it was. ‘That,’ cried his comrade, 
‘that is the rebel yell. Does it frighten you?’ ‘ Frighten 
me!’ said the young soldier, as he pressed more eagerly 
forward, ‘frighten me! It is the music to which 1 march.’” 
A young soldier capable of making so ridiculous a speech 
at such a moment would probably have been found march- 
ing eagerly to the rear. 

But greater men than Mr. Curtis, notably Emerson, 
have labored under the same deficiency of humor; and by 
way of antidote to the foregoing specimen of Mr, Curtis at 
‘his worst, I will add the following example of Mr. Curtis 
in a happier moment : 

Therefore, while good men sit at home, not knowing that 
there is anything to be done, nor caring to know, cultivating 
the feeling that politics is tiresome and dirty, and politicians 
vulgar bullies and bravoes, half-persuaded that a republic is 
the contemptible rule of a mob, and secretly longing for a strong 
man and a splendid and vigorous despotism—then remember it 
is not a government mastered by ignorance, it is a government 
betrayed by invelligence; it is not the victory of the slums, it is 
the surrender of the schools; it is not that bad men are politi- 


cally shrewd, it is that good men are political infidels and 
cowards. 


Even in this passage, however, Mr. Curtis is not at his 


best, for it lacks spontaneity. He is at his best when he 
forgets to be classic and antithetical, and becomes idiomatic 
and terse; as when, speaking of a political committee hav- 
ing charge of a campaign, he said: “ This committee cast 
a drag-net over the whole civil service. 
with an iron comb.” 
which every president has to initiate civil service reform, 


They combed it 
And, again, speaking of the power 


were it not for the immense opposition which he would en- 
counter, Mr. Curtis said: “ But why has no president 
adopted it? For the same reason that the best of popes 
does not reform the abuses of his Church. For the same 
reason that a leaf goes over Niagara. It is because the 


opposing forces are overpowering.” 


H. C. Merwin. 


a vivid impression, but for some reason these incidents 
seem something apart from the general scheme and do not 
specially heighten the general interest. Indeed, one may 
carry out the opening suggestion, and declare that the 
impression received is that of a number of highly-finished 
miniatures placed side by side upon a large canvas, rather 
than of a group of figures, each contributing its part 
towards the dramatic whole. Of course, this statement must 
not be taken too literally; the characters act and react 
upon each other, or there would be no story; yet it is the 
characters themselves rather than the story that remain 
most vividly in the reader’s mind. 

The main theme may be given very briefly: a rich, 
middle-aged man who marries a young and attractive girl 


who is in rather narrow circumstances. Then comes the 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY BioLoGy. A Laboratory | 
Guide for High School and College Students. By Charles | 
Wright Dodge. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
GuIDE TO THE Stupy oF COMMON PLANTS, AND INTRODUCTION | 
i, BoTaANy. By Volney M. Spalding. Boston: D. C. Heath | 

& 4. 


CoMPLBTE GRADED ArtrHMetic. In Two Parts. 
E. Atwood. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


By George 

Among the recent educational publications by the 
Harpers, there is none more worthy of notice than the 
biological manual and laboratory guide by Professor Dodge 
of the University of Rochester. A quotation from Agas- 
siz, ‘ Study nature, not books,” is the basis of the course of 
study here suggested, and a prime feature in the system is 
the elimination of the book to the greatest extent possible. 
An effort is made to induce students to examine the speci- 
mens themselves in an intelligent way, and the manual does 
little more than point out the way. 

The introduction to the work contains a few excellent | 
rules and suggestions to the beginner as to order, appar- | 
atus, drawing, taking notes and the like, important matters 
in which correct habits should be acquired at the very be- | 
ginning. 


The book consists of three parts, which treat respec- | 
tively of the biology of the cell, the animal and the plant. 
The method employed is that of suggestion, indicating to | 
the pupil the proper manner of conducting his investiga- | 
tions, the approved methods of handling and dissecting, | 
with hints as to localities in which specimens can be_ pro- | 
cured and many other helpful things. By a series of hints | 
and suggestions, the pupil is led to see for himself what | 
there is to be seen and ina rational manner to become 
familiar with the essential features of the organisms upon 


which he is at work. The method is practical and is highly 
to be commended, and the work will be found to be a text 
book of value for students’ usein the zoological and botani- 
cal laboratory. 


In his Guide to the Study of Common Plants, Professor 
Spalding, who is connected with the University of Michi- 
gan, has presented a series of exercises suitable for classes 
in high schools and academies, being intended for the use 
of those pupils who have had no previous insight into 
this interesting study. As may be imagined, the author 
brings forward no new facts, but he has succeeded in de- 
veloping a natural and progressive method of study. The 
early portion of the manual contains most excellent advice 
to the pupils, some suggestions to the teacher and a valu- 
able list of works for collateral reading or study. The 





method employed is that of suggestion, in which the facts | 
are not directly stated but the pupil is led to observe for 


j 


himself. 

Atwood’s arithmetic is comprised in two volumes, the | 
second of which is adapted to the more advanced grades. 
The plan of these works includes frequent reviews, and the 
lessons are so arranged as to save to the teacher the 
greatest amount of time, the work for each day being 


planned and prepared. 


| 
There are many features of wad 
in the character and presentation of the problems, and no | 
pains have been spared to make these works valuable and 
convenient text-books. 


Horace Cuase. A Novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson 
New York: Harper & Brothers. | 


The loss that literature has sustained in the death of | 
Miss Woolson takes away from the reading public a writer | 
whose art was rather that of the miniature painter than of | 
Her latest work, in 
common with her others, makes its effects by a series of | 
touches—a bit of detail here, a suggestion there, a hint of 
character that grows gradually into a definite conception. | 


the free and sketchy impressionist. 


This requires a degree of attention, not to say patience, on | 
the reader's part that is apt to be lacking in this hurried 
generation. Miss Woolson’s characters have a good deal | 
to say, and the talk runs along very much as it does in real | 
life; more or less discursive and not always definitely for- 
warding the action of the story. Add to this, that there is | 
a fondness for introducing a number of figures, some of | 
them having little or no connection with the main theme, 
and it becomes additionally evident that leisure is highly 
desirable for the enjoyment of this fashion of narration. 


Humor and pathos occasionally break the steady flow 


i 





of the story, and here and there a startling incident makes 


| the reader to take the situations seriously. 


jall but inevitable lover and a not unusual sequence of 


events; though the author foregoesa tragical ending. The 
plot is conventional; but the use that is made of it is much 
less so; since the interest centres largely upon the middle- 


| aged husband, whose hard and well-nigh unscrupulous §busi- 


| ness’ manner and morals are in contrast with the kindness 


and generosity that he shows in his private affairs. He 
is, indeed, a carefully~irawn type of that product, it would 
seem, of existing industrial conditions; a man whose 
delight in the power of wealth gives him two codes of 
honor, one for the office and one for the home; while h« 
shares with one or two other characters that point of view 
that makes a plausible fiction a mere bit of permissible 
tellectual fence. 

The book is true to the level of life with which it con 
cerns itself; but, save for the heroine's frank announce 
ment to her husband of the true state of her affections, 
that level is not a high one, and itis this absence of any 
specially lofty ideal that takes out much of the desirable 


|sunshine and leaves the general atmosphere somewhat 


gray. 








The Quickening of Caliban, a Modern Story of Evolu- 


| tion, by J. Compton Rickett (New York: The Cassell 


Publishing Co.), sufficiently hints in its sub-title what the 
reader may expect as to the method with which the author 


approaches his problem. The leading theme inevitably 


| suggests Hlawthorne’s Marble Faun; but whereas Donatello 


had all the attractiveness of the highest expression of 
purely physical life, Forest Bokrie, this author’s hero, must 


impress the reader as being rather an unpleasant creation, 


even on the merely animal side. Hawthorne was too good 
an artist to insist upon stating boldly what was beyond the 
power of language to prove; Donatello remains a mystery, 
while Mr. Rickett’s insistence upon the animal side of his 
hero only leaves the impression of a man in a very low 
state of development. Realism has its limits; it is scarcely 
at its best in dealing with psychological problems. More 
or less evolutionary, sociological and theological discussion 
make up a good share of the book, together with at least 
one love-affair that has but little real connection with the 
leading motive. ‘Twocontending — though perhaps, in the 
deepest sense, not inharmonious — forces have each a 
chance to act, and victory seems to attend the more 
conservative. 

The scene shifts from Africa to England and back 
again, and the evolutionist, man of the world, missionary 
The story 
stops, as realistic stories are apt to do, leaving the reader 


and other familiar types play their usual parts. 


very much to his own conjectures, though there is the con- 


cession of a pretty broad hint as to the outcome of the 


| love-affair already mentioned. 


Christina Chard, by Mrs. Campbell-Praed (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company), may be described 
briefly as a society novel of a not unusual type. There are 
plenty of characters, titled and untitled, one of whom is 
credited with being more or less literary, journalistic and 


| sovialistic—though none of these things has anything to 
| do with the plot; a ‘ boomer,’ ‘ promotor * (as one inclines 
to slang or elegant English), and a rather greater propor- 
| tion than usual of people who are largely in such false posi- 


tions that the reader’s mind may well fail in the endeavor 


| to award the proper degree of praise or blame—supposing 


A certain vein 


\of nobleness, badly perverted and all awry, makes the 


heroine somewhat attractive to precisely that class of read- 
ers—girls in their teens, for example—who are most apt to 
take such delineatious seriously and to be proportionately 
injured by judging life by the book rather than the book 
by life. 

Once astray from the sound principles of honor and 
virtue, the way becomes overmuch tangled to be safe for 
The tendency of the book 
cannot justly be termed evil, and all conventional decencies 


inexperienced investigation. 


are carefully observed ; the probable—or possible—effect 
upon a youthful reader has been indicated sufficiently al- 
ready. 








A Grav Eye or So, by Frank Frankfort Moore (D. 
Appleton & Co.: New York), ought not to be a dull story. 
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There is a mock marriage in it, a tragedy, an abundance 
of short sentences whose makeup is very ‘smart’ indeed, 
the usual amount of love-making, and more or less inci- 
dental matter of a humorous description. Yet with all 
‘ eae elements it is somewhat dull; the action is slow, the 

ntinual struggle after epigram becomes tedious, and the 
int of view in regard to life gives an impression of 
vacuity and inanity. The slang of the ‘chappie’ and the 
feial life of the leisure class can be handled effectively, 
without doubt; but only by a clear presentation of higher 
icals. Possibly these were present in the author’s mind, 
their lack of development deprives the story of the 


tT? 
a 


ides 
but 


fective element of contrast. 








NOTES. 


At a recent sale in New York, autographs brought 

es as follows: Emma Abbott, 88 cents; Matthew Ar- 
nold. 60 cents; T. S. Arthur, 25 cents; John Jacob Astor 
to Nicholas Biddle, $1.40; John Jacob Astor to C. Cam- 
eling, $2.75; Joanna Baillie, Boerhaave, the physician, 
ents; Mme. Campan, $1.50; George Catlin, 75 cents ; 
William Curtis, $32.63; avery early W. Irving, 


George 


1812) $6.75; recent, $1.50; W. Savage Landor, $4.30 
snd $1.75, to Benjamin; Thomas Nast, with a pen-sketch, 
23.25; Edgar A. Poe, asking for four months’ credit on 
$50 worth of dry-goods, $10.50; $2.25; Epes Sargeant, 


Bayard Taylor, $1.50; M. Van Buren, 
1). Webster on election of Jackson, $3.10; Noah Webster 


n copywright of his Spelling-Book, $5.25. 


$1; 


1 cents; 


The Mystery of Abel Forefinger by William Drysdale, 
a boy's story of a cruise among the West Indies, is pub- 
lished in the Harper’s Young People Series. Its heroes 
are two American youths who become lost in a Nassau 
iungle, fall into the hands of Cuban bandits, have a ride 
on a runaway car down a Mexican mountain, encounter a 
St. Kitts hurricane, explore Robinson Crusoe’s island, and 
have other delightfully thrilling adventures on sea and 
land. 

Scribner’s Magazine for March opens with the second 
article by Joel Chandler Harris on The Sea Island Hurri- 
canes, this one dealing especially with the great relief work 
which is being conducted by Miss Clara Barton and the 
Red Cross Society. The distress in these islands is likely 

) increase until the first crop shall be gathered in the late 
spring, 


so that the necessity is apt to be direst at a time 
when the public has, for the most part, lost interest in the 
catastrophe. Mr. Harris, in his tour for Scribner’s Maga- 
zine through all these islands, has presented not only the 
distressing part of the catastrophe but the humorous side 
of it, which the sea-island negro so plentifully furnishes. 
He has used the finest literary skill in depicting these 
strange islands and their picturesque inhabitants, so that 
after reading the article one feels that he has actually 
lived in new and curious surroundings. The striking illus- 
trations by Daniel Smith, made from sketches on the spot, 
add to this impression of reality. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan opens the March Popular Science 
Monthly with a severe arraignment of prohibition under 
the title Abolish All Prohibitive Liquor Laws. He de- 
nounces these laws as ineffectual and inexpedient, and as 
standing in the way of better remedies for intemperance. 

Sarah Grand, author of The Heavenly Twins, perhaps 
the most widely talked about book of the past year, has 
written an article for the March number of the North 
American Review, entitled The New Aspect of the Woman 
Question in which she argues that while there have been 
times when there was a doubt as to whether man was to 
be raised or woman was to be lowered we have turned 
that corner at last and that now woman holds out a strong 
hand to the man and insists on keeping him up. 


Two daughters of Alma Tadema, the well-known 
painter of classic subjects, will contribute to the pages of 
the March Harper’s. Miss Laurence Alma Tadema is the 
author of An Undivined Tragedy, a romantic story told in 
a dialogue between mother and daughter. The two illus- 
trations were drawn by Miss Anna Alma Tadema. 

The complete novel in the March number of Lippincott’s 
is A Desert Claim, by Mary E. Stickney. It is a charm- 
ing tale of ranch life in northern Colorado. Gilbert Par- 
ker's serial, The Trespasser, reaches its ninth chapter. 
The Inmate of the Dungeon, by W. C. Morrow, is a story 
of uncommon power. Joel Chandler Harris, in The Late 
Mr. Watkins of Georgia; His Relation to Oriental Folk- 
Lore compares a curious legend of his own state with one 
of India 

In MeClure’s Magazine for March, Kipling, Herbert 
Spencer, Robert Louis Stevenson, Conan Doyle and Octave 


Thanet make a list that is hard to equal. And the contri-| 


butions are quite as distinguished as the contributors. The 
thort story by Mr. Kipling is one of his best ; the short story 
by Octave Thanet is one of her best. Conan Doyle’s con- 
tribution, The Glamour of the Arctic, is not a story, but it 
has more than the interest of one, for it is an account of 
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Arctic whaling, written with Dr. Doyle’s best grace, from 
his own personal experience. Of the Stevenson-Osborne 
serial, The Ebb Tide, since it opened in no wise unevent- 
fully in the February number, it is much to say that it 
grows in interest as it progresses; but that is strictly 
true, and the present instalment is most absorbing. 


The announcement of Zola’s new book on Lourdes will 
attract especial attention to an article by Stephen Bonsal 


in the March Century. Mr. Bonsal, who is now acting 


secretary of legation at Madrid, made a_ pilgrimage 
to the famous Roman Catholic shrine in Southern 


France in company with a party of Basque peasants from 
He became a ‘ hospitaler,’ and helped in the work 
of carrying the sick to the baths. 


Spain. 


To the women—and the men—who have come to think 
womankind capable of all masculine 
Bower’s shrewd consideration of the 
music, in the March Atlantic, will be 


achievements, Miss 
work of women in 
particularly sugges- 
tive. 

Mrs. has the 
Madison Square Garden of New York for the March Cen- 


Van Rensselaer written an article on 


tury. She thinks that the architects have made a tower 
which is much more beautiful than its prototype the Gir- 
alda tower at Seville. The Giralda tower is in two dis- 
tinct parts, separated from each other by nearly four cen- 
turies of time, and just as widely by disparities in style. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer considers the New York tower from 
base to crown a consistent and harmonious piece of work. 
Its general scheme — its outline and a portion of its main 


parts —is borrowed from the Giralda. The latter is 275 
feet in height, but the New York tower is 350 feet in height 
to the points of Diana’s crescent. The Giralda tower is not 
attached to a building, but stands alone. The tower of 
the Madison Square Garden rises from a long facade 60 
feet in height. 

The March number of the Atlantic Monthly opens 
witht he third instalment of Mrs. Deland’s Philip and His 
Wife. 
pears for the last time before its publication, as now com- 
The Rev. Walter Mitchell’s Two 
Strings to His Bowis also ended — in its second part. The 


Charles Egbert Craddock’s His Vanished Star ap- 
pleted, in book form. 


remaining piece of fiction is a fanciful, pathetic tale of 
New England, The Fore-Room Rug, by Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

In acopy of the first edition of Tennyson’s poems 
(1849), preserved at South Kensington, appear these here- 
tofore unpublished quatrains written by the poet’s hand at 
the end of The Talking Oak : 

Ah! bring her often, let me greet 
The maid with sounds and calls, 


As when I rouse myself to meet 
The sunlight ere it falls. 


When toward me, after sudden showers, 
The sweeping beam declines, 

And underneath yon.two gray towers 
The leaded minster shines. 


In Worthington’s Magazine for March, Prof. G. Fred- 


eric Wright of Oberlin College gives an account of a trip 
taken for scientific purposes through nearly the whole 


length of the Snake River Valley region. His way lay 
over the shoulder of the Teton Mountains, which rise to a 
height of over 8,000 feet above the sea, and down into the 
great lava plains that stretch for hundreds of miles, with 
here and there the sentinel-like cones of long extinct vol- 
canoes. 
worn by the Snake River, the most remarkable being that 


Through this plain enormous gorges have been 


in which is the Shoshone Falls, a canon three times as 








wide aud more than twice as deep as that at Niagara. 
There are also the Twin Falls, where, in two branches, 
| separated by a small island, the water plunges 250 feet in 
a single leap, the gorge continning for many miles in un- 
diminished proportions. 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a 
| combination of three numbers of the Riverside Literature 
| Series which will appeal to every teacher. This book is 
| carefully bound in linen covers, and its price is fifty cents, 
inet. It consists of masterpieces of the three great Ameri- 
lean poets, Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell, and contains 

Longfellow’s Evangeline (No. 1); Whittier’s Snow-bound, 
| Among the Hills and Song of Labor (No. 4); and Lowell's 
| Vision of Sir Launfal, Harvard Commemoration Ode, The 
First Snow-Fall, The Oak, and nine other poems (No. 30). 
| There are also biographical sketches. Houghton, Mifflin 
_& Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of 

Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell. Alleditions which lack 
the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes 

of the heirs of these authors. 


Miss Anna L. Bicknell, an American lady who was in- 
structor of the children of one of the ladies of the imperial 
household, contributes an article to the March Century on 
| The Tuileries under the Second Empire. Miss Bicknell 
'was an inmate of the palace at the time of the downfall of 
| the emperor. She describes the Tuileries as a most un- 








comfortable habitation, with no conveniences of modern 
life, its sanitary arrangements and drainage very bad, 
while in parts of the palace the air was absolutely pestilen- 
tial. A careful watch was kept on the inmates, and they 
were subjected to military discipline. No parcels could be 
removed without authorization, and any one who was out 
after midnight was reported the next morning. 

Benefits Forgot, the striking novel of American life, by 

Wolcott Balestier, which has attracted so much attention 
during its publication in the Century Magazine, is to be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 
The Knights and Ladies of Harper’s Young People’s 
Round Table recently voted on the Forty American Im- 
mortals whose careers have been completed by death. 
Here is their decision, with the votes : 


George Washington 8294 Nathaniel Hawthorne 4482 
Abraham Lincoln 8232 William C. Bryant 4440 
Ulysses S. Grant _ 8052 John Adams 4338 
Benjamin Franklin 7968 Philip H. Sheridan 4260 
Daniel Webster 7932 Cyrus W. Field 4230 
Thomas Jefferson 7608 James Russell Lowell 4128 
Henry Gay 7530 Robert E. Lee 4038 
Henry W. Longfellow 7392 John C, Calhoun 3990 
William T. Sherman 6840 James G. Blaine 3942 
Robert Fulton 6742 Eli Whitney 3901 
Samuel F. B. Morse 6720 David G. Farragut 3846 
John G. Whittier 6522 Winfield Scott 3786 
Washington Irving 6180 George Bancroft 3216 
Patrick Henry | 56 Oliver Hazard Perry 3180 
Alexander Hamilton 5514 Charles Sumner 2892 
Kalph W. Emerson 5190 Noah Webster 2886 
Horace Greeley 5148 John Hancock 2796 
Henry Ward Beecher 4944 Edwin Booth 2706 
Andrew Jackson 4554 J. Fenimore Cooper 2624 
James A. Garfield 4536 John Quincy Adams 2568 


George W. Cable’s serial in Scribner's, John March, 
Southerner, has been received with enthusiasm—the press 
generally praising it for its humor, feeling and fidelity. 

Felix Dahn, the famous German author, celebrated the ~ 
sixtieth anniversary of his birth in Breslau a few days ago, 
receiving congratulations from all parts of the Empire. 
Dahn is a historian, a lawyer and a poet, and is one of the 
most prolific authors in the Fatherland. 

Miss Harriet Monroe, who wrote the World’s Fair Ode, 
is delivering a course of lectures on the English poets at 
the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Recent issues of Harper’s have been noticeably strong in 
short stories. The March number contains five: The Buckley 
Lady, a love-story of colonial New England, by Miss Mary 
EK. Wilkins; A Partie Carrée, a history of a yachting cruise 
in the Mediterranean, by W. E. Norris; An Undivined 
Tragedy, a romantic tale of English country life, by Lau- 
rence Alma Tadema, daughter of the well-known painter; 
At a Private View, a sketch of New York life, by Brander 
Matthews ; and Cache-Cache, a story of the French Revo- 
lution, by William McLennan. 


Rider Haggard has taken to farming in the Waveney 
Valley, England, and he is said to be so scientific that his 
crops are worth about one-quarter of what they cost him. 

Miss Olive Schreiner, the author of The Story of an 
African Farm, is engaged to be married to Mr. Cron 
Wright, the son of a well-known South African farmer and 
member of the Cape Parliament. He is a successful far- 
mer and a clever speaker, and it is said that he will enter 
parliamentary life. 


One of the best misprints which has occurred for some 
time, writes Mr. Smalley from London to the New York 
Tribune, may be found in The Times, apropos of the new 
That periodical, we are told, is edited by 
“ M. Gauderax Long, the able dramatic critic of the Re- 
vue des Deux-Mondes.” ‘The person in question is, as most 
readers of French literature would know, M. Gauderax, 
and the sentence as written was ; ‘ M. Gauderax, long the 
able, ete.’ ete., etc, But some of the evening and provin- 
cial papers faithfully reprinted the error, and some of 
The 
proof-reading on the English press is, as a rule, careful, 
and serious errors are infrequent, but even a proof-reader 
is human and therefore fallible at odd moments. 


Revue de Paris. 


* 
them added remarks of their own on ‘ M., Long.’ 


It has just been remembered that the odd title which 
Mr. Du Maurier has given to his new novel and its heroine 
—Trilby—is the name borne by a French classic, a charm- 
ing little fairy tale by Charles Nodier. 

A Scotch member of Parliament has just brought out a 
new translation of Nathan the Wise. 


The annual report of the Trustees of the Astor Library in 
New York, which has just been published, shows that dur- 
ing 1893 the greatest number of books called for (23,637) 
treated of American history, American literature being 
second, with 16,314 volumes. Painting, sculpture and 
archwology were third, with 11,130, and American docu- 
ments fourth, with 11,065. Theology and ecclesiastical 
history nearly reached 7000 volumes; heraldry and gen- 
ealogy surpassed that number by more than one hundred. 
Education contributed 1211 to the total, and mechanics 
and engineerlng 9255. Scandinavian literature and Dutch 
history stand lowest, with 95 and 164 volumes respectively. 


Prof. Huxley’s recollections of his long intimacy with 
Prof. Tyndall are among the contents of The Popular 





Science Monthly for March. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, Marcu 3. 





I have learn’d 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 


The still, sad music of humanity. 
W ordsworth. 


Sunpay, Marca 4. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 
Wordsworth. 
Monpay, Marcu 5. 
Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 
Congreve. 
Turspay, Marcu 6. 
The sunniest things cast sternest shade. 
And there is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid. 
Hood. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 7. 
Repentance is a tender sprite ; 
If aught on earth hath heavenly might, 
’Tis lodged within her silent tear. 
Wordsworth. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 8. 
Hold thy high way, and let thy spirit lead, 
And truth shall guide and make thee free indeed. 
Chaucer. 
Fripay, Marcu 9. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 


Tennyson. 





HOME SANITATION. 
MRS. MINERVA B. TOBEY BEFORE THE PARKER MEMORIAL 
SCIENCE CLASS, FEB. 18, 1894. 

To the woman whose divinely appointed mission it is 
to guide the house, a new sphere of usefulness opens in the 
study of sanitary science. Knowing the old proverb that 
an ounce of prevention, etc., “ who would not give a trifle 
to prevent what one would give a thousand worlds to 
cure?” Mrs. Ellen H. Richards has given to this science 
the name of oékology, from the Greek word oékos, meaning 
house, and Jogos, law. There is nothing formidable in un- 
dertaking to master this new science in its practical appli- 
cation’to the home, and the number of preventable deseases 
we should feel more secure from would alone repay us for 
the time and effort given to this study. 

What do we mean by preventable diseases? Are they 
not rendered so by a knowledge of their causation, and by 
an understanding of the conditions which render them in- 
nocuous ? The woman who means to preside over a perfect 
sanitary home should begin at the beginning and exercise her 
first vigilance in the choice of a spot upon which the house 
is to rest. In the pre-historic period of sanitary knowledge, 
the degree of soil moisture was the only drawback thought 
of; but the important bearing which the condition of the 
soil had upon the health was never dreamed of. It is a 
great gain to have it known that the geological formation 
of the ground is an important sanitary factor, and more 
and more, as public attention is being directed to this sub- 
ject, are women becoming able to express an intelligent 
opinion in regard to it. 

The best soils on which to build are gravel, marl or 
limestone. Choose as elevated a site as possible and re- 
moved from any low-lying or marshy tract of land. If the 
force of necessity oblige one to build on moist soil, then 
resort to the cheap but effective method of sub-soil drain- 
age. A cellar drained in this way at Exeter, N.H., twenty- 
five years ago, has been dry ever since. Then look well! to 
your cellar. A lady who had tried to see that her house 
was in the best of sanitary condition, the + piping’ all right, 
the drains in order, closets, fixtures, etc., of the best, won- 
dered, when one of her family fell ill, what could be the 
matter. She had tried to exercise the greatest vigilance, 
and thought she had done her whole duty, but her vigilance 
gave out at the ground floor. To be sure, she had seen 
that there were stationary tubs in the laundry, but into the 
dark corners of the cellar she did not penetrate, simply be- 
cause she had grown up in the belief that the care of that 
semi-telluric region belonged naturally to the gentlemen of 
the household. To her its dark, damp spaces were weird, 
forbidding and uncanny. She would as soon have thought 
of mastering the mechanism of the engine in her husband’s 
factory as studying the proper construction of a foundation 
wall, a cellar bottom, or a cold-air box. She wasa tender 
wife and loving mother, and meant to do her whole duty in 
defending the health of her household. 
tive of thousands. 

I repeat, look well to your cellar. Its walls should be 
finished as carefully outside as in, under ground as above 


She is representa- 
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ground, they should be ‘weather pointed’ with cement 
rather than mortar, and care taken that a gravelly soil sur- 
rounds them, in order that all moisture from above may 
percolate freely to below the level of the cellar floor. ‘The 
floor should be germ-proof, and the best houses in America 


overshoe composed of a layer of Trinidad asphalt, from 
four to six inches thick, over a compact and level bed of 
concrete, or Portland cement. This makes your cellar 
When we think of the 
ground beneath our feet teeming with animal and vegeta- 
ble life, and when we consider the influence of moisture 
and heat on these, it is not to be wondered at that the 
ancients believed in potent malign spirits of the earth that 
rose out of it and cast baleful gloom over the spot blighted 
by their presence. 


bottom as impervious as glass. 


Your cellar should be as light and dry and clean as any 
room in the house. Remember one-half the cellar air will 
be found in the first story, one-third in the second, one- 
fifth in the third and so on. ‘To test this, boil an onion in 
your cellar and you will very quickly detect the odor on 
each story, in Miss 
Marion Talbot, formerly of Wellesley College, now of 
Chicago University, said, when speaking of her teaching of 
this subject, “ I kept my girls four months in the cellar;” 


so if I have wearied you by dwelling for one short half- 


lessening degree as you ascend. 


hour in that region, I am sure its importance is my justifi- 








cation. 
The plumber is the best abused man in the community, 


the butt of the comic papers, the inexhaustible mine of | 


| mirth for the newspaper ‘funny man.’ 


* Most modest of men is the plumber, 
No rival has he save the drummer. 
Tho’ the world e’er maligns, 

Yet he never repines, 

And thriveth both winter and summer 
Give him but an order to plumb, 

And his bill straightway reaches a sum 
That depletes your exchequer. 

'T would equip a three decker, 

And leaves you most awfully glum.” 

This sort of talk has been so long indulged in that peo- 
ple really believe that the plumber is a sort of land pirate 
who will filch their gold without conscience or scruple. 
This, against a large and indispensable class, is in the 
highest degree unjust. There are just as many honest 
men among plumbers as among architects, builders or any 
other trade or profession. But there is one important dif- 
ference between the work of the plumber and that of other 
trades. ‘Be sure your sins will find you out’ applies with 
peculiar force to the plumber. Uis slighted work can not 
be long hid, and if the dishonest builder or contractor cur- 
tails the appropriation for plumbing and builds his house 
for show, to sell, don’t blame the plumber; the builder 
thinks, “ Let me sell, and after me the deluge.” 

The modern art of plumbing came into existence with 
the introduction of Croton water into the city of New York 
—about 1834 — but it was like learaing Greek without a 
teacher. To be a good plumber requires considerable 
‘gray matter,’ and the man who can solve sanitary problems 
is far removed from the lowest forms of labor. 

If you want first-class sanitary plumbing you must pay 
for it. The fixtures of to-day are the result of long study 
and inventive genius. The great trouble in getting the 
best results in sanitary affairs has been that the practical 
plumber was rarely a man of education, and the man of 
education, undertook the 


practical. 


who as 


study, just rarely 
I believe it to be a fact that at the present day the san- 
itary art has hardly reached its scientific development, but 


is in an embryonic state. 


At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society on 
Tuesday evening, the principal paper, entitled New Lights 
on Old Problems, by Mr. Rufus Fuller, was a somewhat 
technical consideration of a number of problems in geome- 
try. Mr. N. M. Lowe discussed the formation of anchor 
ice and suggested means whereby in certain instances its 
production could be avoided. 


Many people in reading Ben Hur have marvelled at the 
skill with which the author contrives to make Christ a 
moving figure in his story, while never losing sight of the 
sanctity which hedges the person of the Saviour. General 
Wallace explains this much as follows: “ You are right in 
supposing that this was the most difficult and delicate por- 
tion of my task. I remembered that whenever Christ had 
been treated in a novel on the lines of every-day humanity, 
the work had always been a failure. I took many of the 
novels dealing with Christ in this way and tried to find 
out for myself the causes of the mistake. Then after read- 
ing them I saw that it would be impossible to make him 
talk and act like humanity in general. Although his pres- 
ence is always felt he really appears only near the end of 
the story, and then you will notice that every word which 
falls from his lips is a quotation from one or the other of 
the four books of the Apostles. Which I had accomplished 
this I felt that I had won.” 





and Europe are now being furnished with an impervious | 


THE CROWN OF FAILURE. 


BY A. 8ST. J. ADCOCK. 





When you have lived your life, 
When you have fought your last good fight and won, 
And the day’s work is finished, and the sun 

Sets on the darkening world and all its strife— 
Ere the worn hands are tired with all they’ve done, 
Ere the mind's strength begins to droop and wane, 
Ere the first touch of sleep has dulled the brain, 
Ere the heart's springs are slow and running dry— 

When you have lived your life, 


*T were good to die. 


If it may not be so, 
If you but fight a fight you may not win— 
See the far goal but may not enter in— 
*T were better then to die and not to know 
Defeat—to die amidst the rush and din. 
Still striving, while the heart beats high and fast 
With glorious life, if you must fail, at last, 
Such end were best, with all your hope and all 
Your spirit in its youth, 
Then, when you fall. 


Far better so to die, 

Still toiling upward through the mists obscure, 
With all things possible and nothing sure, 

Than to be touched by glory and passed by, 
To win, by chance, fame that may not endure, 
That dies and leaves you living, while you strive 
With wasted breath to keep its flame alive, 

And fan, with empty boast and proud regrets, 

Remembrance of a past 


The world forgets. Chambers’s Journal. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

The Goddess of Music has ruled the hour, in the week 
just past; before her Melpomene and Thalia alike have 
ceded place. In the theatric world there has been but one 
novelty, and that of minor note, which, with a few pleasant 
repetitions, has made up the week’s history. 

At the Tremont Theatre, the novelty in question 
‘The Sleep Walker,’ a farcical comedy adapted from a tale 
by Gilbert—has enjoyed a mild success. Its not very 
probable story deals with a gay young man about town 
the of 
ered folly by announcing himself to be a sleep-walker. 


who seeks to escape consequences a discov- 
Many complications ensue from his being credited with 
somnambulism, thereafter, when he is in fact quite wide 
awake and acting in good faith. The impression of the 
piece, as a whole, is thin and inane; itis saved from hope- 
less dullness chiefly by one very clever bit of character- 
drawing—a Dickens-y type of meek little clergyman, who 
yet occasionally casts sheep’s eyes at the secular gayeties 


of this world. This part Mr. Arthur plays, with a sly, 
keen, pervasive humor that puts him into an altogether 
new and exceedingly favorable light as a player of genre 
characters. Of the others, Mr. Hilliard is to be credited 
with intelligent and honest endeavor; and Miss Haslam 
with a capitally pungent performance of a merry little 
widow. 

Next week comes Sol Smith Russell, in Clyde Fitch's 
pretty and quaint play, ‘ April Weather.’ 

At the Boston Museum, Marion Manola and her hus- 
band—who elsewhere is decorously ‘John’ Mason, but in 
Boston ever, inevitably and affectionately ‘Jack’ — have 
given a series of pleasant performances of ‘Friend Fritz,’ 
the pretty, pastoral comedy in which they won so much 
Mr. 
kindly, homely Fritz, Miss Manola’s 
quaintly tender Suzel, Mr. MeWade’s sly and jolly old 
Abbé, have lost nothing of their interest and charm. 

Next week the Manola-Mason Company presents an 
entirely new vaudeville comedy, called ‘The Queen of 
Hearts.’ 


favor during their Boston engagement last year. 


Mason’s sturdy, 


At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘Sheridan,’ picturesque, ga! 
lant and human, has for another week closely held the fickle 
favor of the town. Next week ‘ Lord Chumley,’ in which 
Mr. Sothern has so often delighted us, will be given seven 
performances ; and on Saturday night, the last of his present 
engagement, there will be presented, for the first time in 
America, Jerome’s new comedy, ‘How to Win a Woman.’ 
At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Charley’s Aunt’ makes her 
farewell bow, to-night, preparatory to her down-town move. 
Next week comes, for the first time in several years, ever- 
welcome Harrigan, in his latest success, ‘The Woolen 
Stocking.’ 

At the Park Theatre, William Barry has been, for the 
past week, entertaining lovers of farce with ‘ The Rising 
Generation.’ 


Next week, ‘Charley’s Aunt’ comes a-visit- 
ing to this pretty play-house, on whose stage she will doubt- 
less eclipse all former triumphs. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Limited Mail’ 
has spent a profitable week. Next week, ‘Patent Applied 
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Mr. Owen Wister, the author of How Lin McLean 
Went West, Em’ly and Other Stories, has been spending 
late autumn and early winter in Arizona collecting ma- 
ries of Western tales which will appear 
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woman. ‘Lhis domestic atmosphere pervaded her novels, 


in which her principal characters were women leading 


homely lives, and which appealed especially to women. 


She had always in prospect the establishment of a perma- 
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|} men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. 


oking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM. 


Reston Co 


Classes now forming. Instruction given in every branch of 
Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
tions as teachers or matrons should make early application. 


Teachers and matrons supplied. 


cookery 


stitute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 

OWLES’ 

145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Lpsion In 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 





INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
rurner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 


yearof this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 


rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free .c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 


circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


CASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
Sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
‘ecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
struction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
© application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 


|} dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and 


| duty being to insure the comfortand training of those committed 


| our pupils as understudies. 


HE Cambridge School, 

A Private School for Young Ladies. 

The Cambridge School is established for the purpose o 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 
Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 
Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi- 


therefore the school permits but a small number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 


tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their development. 

The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 
ful. 

Arthur Gilman, M A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
iiis oftice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
tirst requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations | 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized | 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing | 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 

Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 





WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 


Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
titting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young | 
Men | 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- | 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


OSTON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 


its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 
_ A PREPARATORY CLASS 
to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan, 2d, 94. 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 


TH Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 

FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 

Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 
new England Conservatory of Music. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Car) Faelten, Director. 

Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 

Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


c Rane Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 


Price 20 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


PrivAts Tutoring. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


151 Wabash Ave 


Chicago. 





Parat 
of Cor 


ry 


nell University. 


POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 





1893 Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
2 23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
B®ADFoRD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
*r comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general | 


Dassed for ; 

grove ; 

Course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 





ory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHuRMAN, President 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
board in hotel or private families. 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 





ON COMMONWEALTH. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
Good 
Teachers of more t/'an 
x 








K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector. 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata- 





LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BY SSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


oo Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 
One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time, $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


ciality. Send tora catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
Eanes Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. Mth, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation 


NoTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS, 
Ainple gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 
HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoédlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELQR, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Ram. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 

OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 











ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 





| 
j 


| 
| 


| 
| 


FJOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares anc 


buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. S8c., Principal. 


| 
| 


certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 


9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. r 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


THE Highl 


and Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 
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‘as a personage of importance at the capital. 


LIFE AND LOVE. 











BY MELVILLE UPTON, 


Life has hurried Love away, 
As though he never knew its birth. 
Love holds no lasting fealty here, 
Upon this solemn earth. 


Love, the bondsman, came an hour 
To sport above the web of things; 

Life, the master, went his way— 
Crushed are the irised wings. 


Scribner’ s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


A Roman Catholic paper says that the 
Archbishop of Cashel, examining a little 
boy on the catechism, asked him, ‘ What is 
matrimony?” ‘The little fellow couldn't 
recall the words of the answer, but, deter- 
mined not to be beaten, replied: “ Two 
people getting married, your ; 
‘**Could two little boys get married ?” pur- 
sued the Archbishop. 
“ How is that ?” 
Grace.” 


Grace.’ 


“ Yis, your Grace.” 
“To two little girls, your 


The change in proprietorship of The 
Syracuse Courier has caused the retirement 
of Mr. Milton H. Northrup, who has been 
its editor for nearly twenty-four years. 

Grenville S. Redmond of San Francisco 
has just taken second rank at the famous 
Julian Academy of Art, in Paris. Red- 
mond, who is only twenty-two years of age, 
is a deaf mute, and his career has already 
been a remarkable one. In 1879,he be- 
came an inmate of the Institution for the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, at Berkeley, Cal. 
He at once showed phenomenal ability as 
an artist, and during the last three years he 
has been a student of the Art School in San 
Francisco, his expenses being borne by the 
Berkeley Institution. Recently he has been 
doing illustrative work for The Overland 
Monthly and other magazines. Last No- 
vember the directors at Berkeley deter- 
mined to send him to Paris for three years, 
and within ten days after he entered the 
Julian Academy he painted a picture of 
Achilles dragging the dead body of Hector 
around the walls of Troy that at once gave 
him second rank in the Academy. 


President Seth Low and Mr. A. A. Low 
have presented to Salem, Mass., through 
ex-Mayor Robert S. Rantoul, a portrait of 
their father, the late Hon. Abiel Abbott 
Low, who was a native of that city. The 
portrait was presented on the anniversary 
vf Mr. Low's birth. It will be hung in the 
room of mayor and aldermen. 


Yang Yu, the new Chinese minister at 
Washington, has quickly made himself felt 


His legation is the only diplomatic establish- 
ment that flies its national flag at all times 
to distinguish it from other domiciles, and 
the minister’s equipages outshine those of 
all his diplomatic colleagues in elegant 
correctness. The minister is rapidly ac- 
quiring English, and his wife has her Eng- 
lish teacher as well. Mrs. Yang returns the 
calls of diplomatic families, and the quaint 
little figure in gorgeous attire, flowered 
head-dress, and three-inch shoes brightens 
many legation drawing-rooms and dinner 
tables. 

Rev. Obed Eldridge has been elected 
president of the West Dedham Library 
Club, Messrs. Howard Colburn and W. W. 
Baker vice-presidents, Miss Annie J. Bar- 
ton secretary and Miss Annie Richardson 
treasurer. 


The appointment of Senator White of 
Louisiana to the Supreme Bench reminds 
the friends of that state that it has produced 
many eminent men, among whom may be 
mentioned Audubon, the naturalist; 
Morphy, the chess player; Gottschalk, the 
composer; Richardson, the architect; 
Cable, the novelist, and Beauregard, the 
confederate general. 


To the generosity of Mr. Warren Hap- 
good the people of Harvard, Mass., are in- 
debted for the compilation and publication 
of an admirable history of that town. Mr. 
Hapgood, who lives in Boston, was born in 
Harvard and cherishes the deepest love for 
his native place. Every family who would 
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plied with a copy at his expense, while a 
number of public libraries have also re- 
ceived copies. For several generations 
Mr. Hapgood’s family has held a leading 
position in the town of Harvard. 


Prof. Howard Van Amringe has been 
elected dean of the School of Art in the 
Columbia College and will succeed Prof. 
Henry Drisler, who has recently been made 
Professor Emeritus. 

Among those who have accepted invita- 
tions to be present at the third annual re- 
union and banquet of the Association of 
Dartmouth Alumni of Central and Western 
Massachusetts are President Wm. J. 
Tucker, Hon. George Fred Williams and 
Dr. John L. Hildreth, president of the Bos- 
ton Association. The reunion is at the Bay 
State House, Worcester, Friday evening of 
next week. 

Susan B. Anthony, alert and vigorous, is 
about beginning a campaign through New 
York state, which includes a visit to every 
Her round is in 
behalf, of course, of the cause to which she 


one of the sixty counties. 


has devoted her life, and her especial activ 
ity is prefacing the Constitutional Conven 
tion in New Yorkin May, to which is to be 
presented the colossal petition, with its 
signatures of 1,000,000 persons, praying for 
woman sullrage 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Bryn Mawr 
College, formerly of Springfield, has been 
appointed to the new chair of sociology in 
Columbia College at New York City. This 
professorship is in the faculty of political 
science, of which Prof. Burgess is dean, and 
constitutes an interesting departure. The 
plan of Dr. Burgess is to promote “ the col- 
lection and tabulation of the sociological 
facts of the great metropolis in which we 
labor,” and to this end the students will be 
led to investigate the conditions of life in 
the metropolis just as the physicists would 
do ina laboratory. Prof. Giddings began 
his career on the staff of the Springfield 
Republican. 


A little published story illustrating the 
ready tact of Miss Ellen Terry attributes 
to her a scheme which proved successful. 
She had promised to introduce a man to 
Mr. Irving, but had forgotten his name. 
On the pretext, as the story goes, that she 
and Mr. Irving had had a little dispute 
about the way the man’s name was spelled, 
making a bet about it, she got him to write 
iton a slip of paper. Of course that saved 
her. If Miss Terry did this she was more 
fortunate than another clever woman about 
whom a similar story is told. She, too, 
when she had forgotten a name, said that 
she wished to settle a dispute about the 
spelling of the name by having it written 
out for her. The man then gravely scrib- 
bled his name. It was a name that is not 
spelled in more than a dozen different ways. 
It was Jones! 

Each year since 1854 Mr. Charles N. 
Brown of Sag Harbor has paid the sum 
requisite to make one person a life member 
of the American Missionary Association. 
In making the latest payment he said: 
“ Every year I think it will be my last, but 
God has spared me to a good old age, and 
as long as I live I never intend to let you 
go without my yearly contribution. I be- 
lieve all the ladies 1 have made life mem- 
bers heretofore are good workers in the 
cause.” 

To the executive genius of John Baird, 
who died in Philadelphia the other day, was 
largely due the success of the Centennial 
Exhibition. He always took an active in- 
terest in the promotion of art. “ He helped,” 
says The Ledger, “to found the Pennsy)l- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, revived the art school of the Spring 
Garden Institute, which, under his presi- 
dency, has had thousands of pupils, and 
helped to remove the School of Design for 
Women to its new home, relieve it of debt, 
and put it on a sound foundation. For the 
last fifteen years much of his leisure time 
has been devoted to educational work of 
this kind, his sole purpose being to increase 
the earning powers of young men and young 
women.” 


The ninetieth birthday of Neal Dow will 





be interested in the history has been sup- 
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Exeter Hall, London. Among the speakers| 
will be Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Willard | 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

The Arago prize which Professor Barnard 

of Lick Observatory has won for his astro- 

nomical discoveries is a gold medal worth 

one thousand francs. It is the gift of the 

French Academy, and has been given but 

twice before: viz., to Le Varrier for his re- 

searches leading to the discovery of Nep- 

tune in 1846, and to Asaph Hall of the 

Washington Observatory, who found the 

two little moons of Mars. Professor Hall 

and Professor Barnard both receive the 
medal for the discovery of satellites, and 

receive it at the sametime. Jean Francois 

Arago was one of the most famous of all the 
French astronomers and was distinguished 
not only as an original investigator, but as 
possessing a remarkable aptitude for ex- 
pounding the principles of science and ren- 
dering them intelligible to the uninitiated 
classes ofthe community. His A stronomie 
Populaire is to-day a model of clear and 
accurate scientific writing. He was the 
‘ perpetual secretary ’ of the French Acade- 
my, and his memory is therein immortalized 


Ex-Lord Abbot Otani Kesho, the head of 
the Buddhist priests in Japan, died last 
month. Ten thousand mourners attended 
his funeral. 

Although the parents of Mme. Eames 
Story are Americans, the prima donna was 
born in China. 

It is understood that when Gilbert and 
Sullivan get their new opera, with its Egyp. 
tian scenario, ready for production George 
Grossmith will return to the Savoy to 
play in it 

Among the singers engaged for the Han 
del festival in London next June are Emma 
Albani, Emma Juch, Mme. Melba, Clara 
Samuell, Anna Williams, Marian Mc Kenzie 
and Clara Butt, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies 
Norman Salmond, Andrew Black and Chas 
Santley. 

Reports from St. Petersburg say that 
there is now little hope that the Grand 
Duke George, second son of the Czar, wil] 
ever get well. The Prince has been in the 
Caucasus for several years in a vain sear 
for relief from pulmonary troubles. He 
spends there as much time as possible in the 





both by his astronomical achievements and 
by the prize which bears his name 

David Dudley Field celebrated his eighty- 
ninth birthday in Rome last week. He was 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Terry, the 
veteran American artist. Mr. Potter, the 
American minister, and his wife and several 
others of his countrymen congratulated the 
hale, hearty old man. Mr. Field is now in 
Florence, and will remain six weeks more 
in Italy. 

Mrs. Ora Langhorne of Culpepper, Va., 
has followed the example set by Mrs. Jose- 
phine K. Henry of Kentucky and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young of South Carolina, and has 
sent in to her state legislature an individual 
petition for her enfranchisement. 

Miss Mary Titus of Williamsport, Pa., 
who has not spoken above a whisper for 
three years, is said to have had her prayer 
for relief answered in a revival meeting last 
week. Suddenly leaping to her feet, the 
heretofore speechless girl surprised the 
audience by exclaiming, “ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow! He has heard 
my prayers and restored my voice.” 

Dr. Hans von Biilow’s body will be taken 
from Egypt to Gotha, Germany, for crema- 
tion. 

Prebendary Pulling, who has just died in 
England, was a member of the committee 
that compiled the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern collection, which has been so 
widely used in England and America. 


Lieutenant Frederick R. Brainard, the 
hero who made the trip from Rancador 
Reef to Colon for relief for the wrecked 
crew of the Kearsarge, is a citizen of Chi- 
cago, and was educated in the public 
schools in that city. His wife is a daughter 
of ex-Mayor James Monroe of Chicago. 


Coming out of Music Hall after General 
Gordon’s lecture the other night, says The 
Louisville Courier Journal, the wife of an 
estimable gentleman, an ex-Confederate 
colonel, in talking to her husband of the lec- 
ture, said: “It was a splendid lecture, but 
I think it was a little too much ‘recon- 
structed.” “Yes, madame,” was the ex- 
colonel’s response; “but you weren't 
whipped, and I was.” 


’ 


a white woman, engaged as a teacher of 
Indians, at the Cheyenne River Agency, 


Indian, named Chaska. Her friends tried 
to dissuade her from taking the step, on the 
ground that the marriage would turn out 
disastrously, but she refused to listen to 
them. They were right, however, for after 


his wife and two children destitute. 


known through his pen-name ‘ Yawcob | 
Strauss’ is one of the few authors making a 
success of reading their own verses. He is 
in growing demand for public and social 
readings owing to the quaint humor of his | 


dialect poems and his inimitable rendering 





be celebrated with a great demonstration in 


of them. | 


‘Three years ago Miss Cora Bell Fellows, | 


met and married a handsome young Santee | 


treating her with great cruelty, Chaska has 
just eloped with an Indian woman, leaving | 
} 


Mr. Charles F. Adams, more familiarly 


open air, taking long walksin the pine for- 
ests and living the life of a mountaineer 
For atime, he seemed to be benefited by 
the mode of life, but later, his strength be 
gan to fail. About a year ago, it was an 
nounced that he had fallen in love with a 
beautiful young Russian girl, of an ancient 
but poor family, who was employed in the 
telegraph station in the village where he had 
his residence, and that the Czar and Czarina 
believing that he could not live long, had 
consented to their marriage. Great regret 
is felt in Russia over the young man’s hope. 
less condition, as up to the time of his illness 
he was more popular than the Czarovitch 

The actor Barry Sullivan has been hon 
ored with a memorial statue in Glasnevin 
cemetery, Dublin, and Henry Irving will 
unveil it when he returns from his present 
tour in this country. 

Mrs. Yates, the first ‘ Lady Mayor’ in the 
British Empire, has just taken her seat as 
mayor of Onehungo, New Zealand. She 
wore a blue and white print gown, with a 
white front and puffed sleeves. Her inaugu 
ral address was a poem, and in it she electri. 
fied her constituents by declaring that she 
would ever be found on the side of right 
against wrong. 





The wife of Congressman Wilson saares 
his quiet tastes, and sympathizes with him 
in his studious pursuits. She has never 
taken any conspicuous part in social func 
tions, and avoids them whenever it is pos 
sible to do so. 


Never defer a vital matter. A cough 
shouldn’t be neglected when Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup will cure it at once. 





FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHine Syrup has bee? 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five «ents 4 
| bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
| world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, WinsLow’ 
| SOOTHING SYRUP. 


Signs of Health, 


You don't have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 























| smiles, ~~ 

| bright in 
| every ac- . —,| 
| tion. : ovets | 
| Disease is ~—iDN || 
| overcome EMU! Ni) 
| only when Wat 


weak tissue 
_ is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 


cod liver oil effects cure by 
bui'ding up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 

Prepared by Svott £ Bowne, N. Y. All druggists 
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BAMBOOZLING GRANDMA. 
There never was a grandma half so good!” 
Hi « hispered while beside her chair he stood, 

And taid his rosy cheek, 
With manner very meek, 


Against her dear old face in loving mood. 
g 


There never was a nicer grandma born ; 
know some little boy must be forlorn 
Because they’ve none like you; 
I wonder what I'd do 
Without a grandma's kisses night and morn!" 
Phere never was a dearer grandma—there!”’ 
H 
hair 
Then fixed her ruffled cap, 
And nestled in her lap, 
wndma, smiling, rocked her old arm 


I'm aman, what lots to you I'll bring; 
| carriage and a watch and ring, 
All grandmas are so nice! 

Just here he kissed her twice) 

mas give a boy most anything.” 


A ors il 


Refore his dear old grandma could reply, 

, } wked up, and, with a roguish eye, 
Chen whispered in her ear 
Chat nobody might hear, 

“ Sav. t ima, have you any more mince pie’”’ 


New Orleans Picayune 


THE BALL CARTRIDGE. 


BY HEADON HILI 


hambers’s Journa 


rom ‘ 
CHAPTER I 


T) pier parade ground at Karachi 
dunder the glowing rays of the 


} 


morning sun; but a crescendo blare of tu- 
| nusic, which came from behind 
med barrack blocks, multiplied 
thing very like discord by the 


m the great buildings, gave no- 


€ ) 

tice of speedy occupation. As the band 

t ied the farthest block, the echoes | 
sed, and the full melody of “ The ¢ any 

bells Are Comin’” rang out clear and crisp, 

while her Majesty's One Hundred and 


- : | 
renth Regiment of the Line—better known | 


as the ‘ Queen’s Own Hamilton Highland 
filed in on to the 
round eight hundred strong. 


ers '—di fours parade 
he bat- 
dion was returning from practising a new 
skirmishing drill with blank cartridge on 
the sandy scrub at the rear of the barracks. 
When the last files were well clear of the 
barracks, the colonel turned his horse aside 
from the head of the regiment; quarter col- 
umn was smartly formed on the leading 
company, and the word was given to halt 
at ease. At a sign from the 
hief, the officers fell out and grouped 
themselves round him; the men were called 
to attention, and the parade was dismissed. 
In a moment the orderly formation was dis- 
solved into a swarming mass of hungry sol- 
diers hurrying to their respective barrack 
rooms intent on breakfast. 

But the colonel still sat motionless on 
his horse in the centre of the parade ground, | 
ided by his officers. This was the 
ime at which, if anything had gone wrong 
with the drill, he would improve the occa- 
sion and administer a soldierly lecture to 
the delinquent; but to-day all the latest 
oined subalterns had clear consciences— | 
he drill had been performed without a 
lunder, and there seemed to be no reason 
why the customary “ Good-morning, gentle- 
men,” should not be spoken at once. There 


and stand 





Surroul 


kissed her and he smoothed her snow-white | 


| burnings, was therefore a rarity. 


| 

| close to me ; but not being positively certain, 
I decided, for the credit of the regiment, to 
say nothing. ‘To-day there was no room for 
doubt. One ball just cleared my left shoul- 
der, within a couple of inches of my ear; 
| the other, as you see, made its mark. Both 
| shots were fired in quick succession when | 


| was on the rough ground at the rear of the 
hospital.” He held up his bridle arm, and, 
plainly visible to every one was a_ bullet- 
hole through the sleeve cuff. 

The sight was too much for the senior 
| major—comrade and trusty friend of the 
colonel’s since they fought side by side as 
boy ensigns at Alma. Throwing parade 
ground etiquette to the winds, he blurted 
out: “ Good heavens, Macleod, you're not 
hit, are you?” while an excited manner of 
surmise and suggestion began to be audible 
among the others. 

The colonel held up his hand again—for 

did \ 


said, “to discuss the matter 


silence this time. “| not detain you, 


gentlemen,” he 
here, but merely to inform you of what has 
happened, so that company officers may en 
deavor to put their finger on the man who 


) 


hred at me. At the same time, you 


take it 


are to 
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Dalzell, and I will tell you what I mean.” 
Capt. Frazer led the way on to the veran- 
da, where several Bombay chairs were set 
out ready for guests, after the hospital 
fashion of the East. Motioning his com- 
panion to be seated, before joining him he 
called his Hindu servant and told him to 
run over to the barracks and tell Sergt. Fe1 
| guson tocome to the bungalow as soon as 
|he had finished breakfast. Then he sat 
| down by his friend and subaltern, and put 
| into words a suspicion which was already 





| half formed in the minds of both. 

“T see by your face that you have guessed 
the drift of my hint, Dalzell,” he began. 
“The scoundrel or lunatic whois at the 
bottom of this outrage belongs to G Com- 
pany as sure as you and | sit here.” 

“ You arrive at this conclusion from the 
position of G Company at the time the 
that 


colonel was among the boulders at the back 


shots were fired is to say, when the 
| of the hospital ?” said Dalzell. 

} 

“As 
Was at 


“Quite so,” replied Frazer you 


doubtless remember, our company 
right angles to the boulders some 500 yards 
the few 


away, and was firing hard during 





S a positive order not to let a suspi 
ik out. 


color-sergeants, and impress it on them that 


cion of this lk Fell no one but the | 
they are only taken into confidence in order 
1 find 


much as arumor gets about among the men 


to assist your inquiries. If that so 
or outside, lil break every color-sergeant in 
the regiment. For the honor of the « orps, | 
we must discover the delinquent without | 
any juss, and that being so, directly you; 
have a clue, you will report to me before 
making an arrest. In the meantime, this is 


: 
public. I that is all, gentlemen; I | 
thank you for yo 


l-morning.” 


think 


ur sympathy, and bid you 


Col. Macleod turned his horse towards 


and rode off slowly, ac | 
ompanied by the two majors and the ad- | 
The officers strolled 
after in twos and threes in the same direc- 
tion, and it was a relief to them to hear the 
chief, now that the stiffness of ‘duty’ eti- 
quette was relaxed, explaining to his com- 
panions that he was quite unhurt, for Col. 
Macleod was adored by officers and men 
alike. Stern and unbending enough on 
duty and in the field, in private he was the 
guide, counsellor and friend of every one. 
To all ranks the colonel’s person and the 
honor of the Hamilton Highlanders were 
the two most sacred things on earth. 


+! 7 +1: 
tne omcers ime, 


jutant. unmounted 


And now both these cherished posses- 
sions had been threatened with startling 
suddenness by the foul deed of the morn- 
ing. Small wonder was it that those to 
whose astonished ears the secret had been 
intrusted should be agitated and anxious as 
their quarters. The chief 
point in the minds of all was the utter ab- 


they sought 





sence of motive; for ‘crime,’ in the mili- | 
{ 


tary sense, was almost non-existent in the 
happy and contented ranks of the regiment, | 
and punishment, with its consequent heart- | 
The | 
colonel had not even had occasion to con- | 
fine a man to barracks for nearly a year. 
“It is the act of a madman; one of the 
men must have gone suddenly mad,” said 
Stuart Dalzell, the only subaltern of G/| 





was no cloud on the colonel’s hard-featured 
but kindly face; he appeared only thought- 
id as though he were waiting. As a 
matter of fact, that is just what he was do- | 
ing. As soon as the !ast laggard of the | 
tank and file had passed beyond the possi- 
ouity of hearing, he looked down on the | 
upturned faces round him and said, very | 
quietly: “Gentlemen, I know you will be | 
nen to hear what I have to tell you. | 
*Wice this morning in the course of the | 
actice I was shot at with ball cartridge.” 
Discipline prevailed, and no one spoke; | 
but the little group unconsciously pressed 





Dr 
pr 


Pmatin- . 
“HOUON yi 


sigh. T} 
those 


Was move . 
“smoved by, the angry horror his an- 


houncement had called forth; 
“own and patted his charger’s neck before 
proceeding : “It is not the first time. 
“tuesday, I thought I heard a bullet pass 


Company present with the battalion, as he | 
paced by the side of Alec Frazer, his'| 
captain. 

“ That is the only explanation I can see 
which would not involve disgrace,” replied 
the other, thoughtfully. 

“Ts there not the alternative of accident?” | 
asked Dalzell. “It isnot unknown in other | 
regiments for ball cartridges to get mixed 
with the blank ammunition.” 

“ That must be left out of the question in 
this case,” said Frazer. “ The fact of the 
colonel having been narrowly missed on} 
Tuesday, and again twice to-day, bars such 


nearer, an A * is . i 
t, and the combination of suppressed a supposition. If there had been any mis- | 


There is some influence at work more dan- 


in my judgment, it concerns you and me 


On rather more closely than the other fellows. | 


Here we are at my bungalow. Come in, 


not to be referred to at mess or anywhere in | 4 


minutes the colonel pulled up there 


The lieutenant made no reply for a few 


moments. He sat abstractedly staring at 


“ All 


Frazer, 


the sandy plain, and then he said: 
that you suggest is terribly true, 
and yet, somehow, it seems incomprehensi 
ble. Is it not just on the cards that there 
may be some native deviltry at the bottom 
of this ?” 

“That is a little too far-fetched, I am 
afraid,” returned Frazer, “ But here comes 
Ferguson; let us hear whether he can help 


The color-sergeant halted with a salute 
in front of the Bombay chairs, and stood 


waiting. Capt. Frazer knew his man too 
well to beat the 


break the news to him gently. The soldierly 


about bush and try to 
qualities of the veteran required soldierly 
treatment, and his officer was aware that 
whether he got it first or last, the shock 
would be the same, and its effect equally 
well concealed. 

“Ferguson,” said Frazer, “ th« 
was shot at this morning on parade 


colonel 
with 
ball cartridge, you understand—and from 
the position he occupied at the time, I am 
inclined to think the bullets came from G 
Company. Can you any 
which may help to trace the scoundrel or 


suggest clue 
madman who fired them ?” 

The angry glare in the sergeant’s eyes 
and a quiver of the nostrils were the only 
sign he gave, except that there was a scarce 
perceptible tremor in his voice as he made 
answer: “It must have been an accident, 
sir; there’s nae lad in G Company—ay, 
nor in a’ the regiment—would willingly put 
his hand to sic a dastardly deed.” 

Frazer hastened to inform Ferguson of 
the previous attempt on the preceding 
Tuesday, which had put the idea of acci- 
dent beyond the bounds of reasonable con- 
jecture. 

“ It’s nae matter,” said the color-sergeant. 
“ Sic an accident as that wad be waur than 
acrime. I’m glad token that it is neither, 
by your honor’s showing. Some puir body 
among the lads has been stricken daft, and 
done this thing; but I cannasay who—be- 
fore to-morrow night.” 

Both the officers started in surprise. 
“You suspect some one, then ?” exclaimed 
Dalzell. “ You have noticed a strangeness 
in the manner of one of the men, and wish 
to verify your suspicions ?”’ 

“In that case, sergeant,” added Frazer, 
“it is your duty to confide your suspicions 

ous. This is a serious affair, in which we 
have the colonel’s positive orders not to act 
definitely without informing him. It is my 
belief that if he can see his way to prevent- 
ing a repetition of the attempt, he will move 


heaven and earth to hush the whole thing 
u oe 
“| wadna tak’ upon mysel’ to act in the 


elded a sound like a long-drawn take in the ammunition, the odds are a hun-| matter except under orders, sir,” replied the 
d colonel, keenly in touch with dred to one that some one else besides the color-sergeant, “ the mair especially as I hae 
onironting him, evidently felt, and chief would have heard, or felt, the bullets. | nae mair suspicion thar. a bairn. Itis just 


that suspicion I’m after getting, and by 


he stooped gerous than error, I fear; and if I am right your honor’s leave I'll get it to-morrow 


night.” 
“ How do you mean to go to work?” 
| asked the captain. 


“T ken nae guid it will do tellin’ ye, sir. 
Seein’ that I'll e’en tak the risk o’t mysel’, 
ye maun let me hae my ain way, and no 
speak ae word,” replied Ferguson, 

Now, the color-sergeant was a privileged 
old soldier, and might on ordinary occasions 
have presumed a good deal more than he 
was in the habit of doing; but, under the 
circumstances, his answer was a little more 
than the captain of his company could 
stand. 

“Nonsense, Ferguson,” said the latter, 
sharply. “ You will either inform me at 
once what steps you mean to take, or take 
no steps at all. That isan order, mind; 
and please remember that the colonel’s life 
may depend upon your decision. There 
will be another blank-firing parade day after 
to-morrow, and he is not the man to absent 
hims If because of what happened to-day.” 

The colorsergeant was still standing at 
attention, and his fingers clawed convulsive- 
ly at the seams of his trews as he listened 
to the alternatives thus plainly placed be- 
fore him; but he chose the one Frazer had 
expected, prefacing his explanation with: 
“Ye may ca’me a fule, sir; but I ken better 
than that.” And then he told how he had 
scraped acquaintance wita one Rajab Ali, 
a native of Surat, who had recently es 
l the Sudder 


tablished Bazaar, 
ibly as an astrologer, but who, to 


himself in 
ostens 
justify the sergeant’s evident belief in him, 
must have been a past master of the black 
wt aswell. According to Ferguson, Rajab 
Ali had the means, either by the cards or 
by the divining-rod, of unveiling what was 
hidden in the past, the present, or the future. 
He, the sergeant, had been privileged to 
test the astrologer’s marvellous powers, and 
le had little doubt but that the latter would 
be able to cope with the mystery which was 
puzzling them. He was to meet Rajab by 
ay pointment at the rear of the barracks on 
the following night, when he was to be fa- 
vored with a further demonstration, and he 
would take the opportunity of getting this 
matter cleared up once for all. 

lrazer smiled incredulously, and then his 
face was clouded with a shade of disappoint- 
He had been pinning his faith to 
the practical assistance of his shrewd old 
subordinate, and now the latter had nothing 
to offer but a rather out-of-date sample of 
Highland superstition. What was worse, 
the captain was half inclined to think that 
Rajab Ali and his divining rod were only 
being exploited as a substitute for more 
sensible methods of detection, because [ er- 
guson obstinately refused to believe in the 
possible guilt of any member of his com- 


ment. 


pany. 

“ Come, Ferguson,” said Frazer; “ this is 
no time for tomfoolery of that kind.  Be- 
sides, you forget the colonel’s orders not to 
blab the affair to anyone. You will best 
show your zeal by going back to barracks 
and checking the amount of ball cartridge 
in your charge. By comparing the result 
with the musketry sergeant’s register of 
every shot fired on the ranges, it may be 
possible to trace the cartridges that were 
used. There must be atleast three short 
somewhere. At any rate, that will be a more 
sensible way of going to work than ques- 
tioning a native impostor, whose first task 
will be to bandy a garbled account of tie 
case about the bazaars.” 

“ ] didna mean heckling the body, or con- 
fidin’ onything to him, sir,” replied Fergu- 
son, ruefully. “I should only ask him to 
show me what I most desire to see—same 
as he showed me my auld mither’s face in a 
pool of ink in his hand a while agone. 
Mayhap, this time, I should behold the daf- 
tie who did this de’il’s wark. I will make 
a return of receipts from magazine and am- 
munition in stock and bring them with the 
musketry registers, sir,”added the sergeant, 
quickly, noting the growing impatience on 
his officer’s face. 

“ Let me have them by noon,” said Frazer 
shortly ; and Ferguson, seeing that the in- 
terview was at an end, saluted and retired 
with knitted brows. ‘lhe captain and 
lieutenant watched him striding away across 
the parade-ground, and it was not till he had 
passed far beyond hearing that Dalzel broke 
silence. 

“ T suppose you were right,” he said, “ to 
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put a damper on his ardor in that direction, 
but, do you know, I have got a sort of feel- 
ing—I won't go to the length of calling it a 
presentiment—that perhaps this fellow 
Rajab might after all put uson the right 
scent.” 

Frazer stared at his subaltern in astonish- 
ment. “ You don’t mean to tell me, Stuart, 
that you believe in magic and such like?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ No,” said the other, “I do not believe 
in Rajab Ali’s magic; but I know that if he 
is as cunning and omniscient as_ the 
majority of the rascals of his profession, it 
is just on the cards that he may hold the 
key of the situation. The mere fact, too, 
of finding a native of that class on a friend- 
ly footing in the barracks seems to me, un- 
der the circumstances, to be itself worthy of 
investigation.” 

“What do you propose, 
lrazer. 

“With your leave,” 
should like 
terview which it is very plain our obstinate 
old friend means having with Rajab to- 
morrow night.” 


then?” asked 


replied Dalzell, “1 
to be with Ferguson at the in- 


CHAPTER II. 


The gong at the quarter guard had just | 


struck eight, when two men came round the 
corner of the block and entered the 
Dalzell had found the 
quite willing to allow him to witness his in- 
terview with the astrologer, and even eager 
to adopt a course which he evidently re- 
garded as certain to obtain another con- 
vert to the mystic art. For Ferguson placed 
more reliance than ever on his preceptor 
Rajab, seeing that the scrutiny of the am- 
munition and of the registers had failed to 
yield further information than that four ball 
cartridges were missing from the company 
chest, but that every man had properly ac- 
counted for each round served out to him. 

The color-sergeant ushered his officer into 
the cook-house, and pointed out how he 
could see and hear everything that passed 
by stationing himself at an unglazed window 
at the back. 

He had not long to wait. 


house. 


Half a minute 
later the color-sergeant came into view, con- 
versing in Hindustani with a tall, lithe native 
whose white garments and carefully ar- 
ranged turban proclaimed him to be of bet- 
ter substance than the usual run of mendi- 
cant jugglers. As they came into line with 
the window, Ferguson halted, and suggested 
that there, under cover of the cook-house, 
they would be free from observation—a 
proposition to which Rajab, after a hasty 
glance round, gave his assent. The moon- 
light fell full on his face, and Dalzell, peer- 
ing from his lair not six feet away, thought 
he had never seen such wonderful eyes be- 
fore. There was nothing shifty or snake- 
like about them ; they were calm and stead- 
fast enough, but they glowed like two balls 
of liquid fire. 

“ And what does the sergeant sahib order 
his slave to show him to-night?” began 
Rajab, when they had finished their greet- 
ings. “ The moon isin the ninth house, and 
the period is very favorable jfor seeing 
visions.” 

“ Show me the countenance of the man I 
most desire to see,”replied Ferguson, speak- 
ing in the vernacular, with which his ten 
years’ Indian service had familiarized him. 

Taking a phial from the folds of. his gar- 
ment, Rajab poured the inky contents into 
the sergeant’s outstretched palm, bidding 
him at the same time fix his eyes on his 
own. Dalzell, watching closely, noticed a 
strange dreamy look spread over Ferguson’s 
face, while his eyes began to wear a dazed, 
scared expression. 

“The beggar is hypnotizing him!” 
thought the lieutenaut to himself. “I 
wonder if—But no; it cannot be.” 

His train of ideas was interrupted by the 
voice of the astrologer addressing the ser- 


geant in tones of low but peremptory com- | 


mand. “There is a colonel’s parade to 
morrow,” began Rajab. “ You will provide 
yourself with two rounds of ball cartridge 
from the company chest. In the course of 
the drill, you will aim at Macleod sahib’s 
heart, taking care that you are unobserved. 
If the first bullet fails its mark, you will use 
the second. And you will dismiss from 





| 
| 


cook- | a. 
; your 
sergeant | ) 











your mind all inseliedes of what you are 
doing and whence you receive these instruc- 
tions. Except that you will carry out these 
behests, you will be in all respects as an in- 
nocent man. You are to believe that the 
ball cartridges which you fire at the colonel 
ahib are blank, both before and after the 


deed. Will you do my bidding?” 
Dalzell, listening horror-struck, heard 
Ferguson’s voice make answer in far-off 


sounding tones: “I will do your bidding.’’ 

“ Now look into your hand,” said Rajab. 

The color-sergeant obeyed. 

“ What do you behold ?’ 

“T behold my own face.”’ 

“ That will serve as well as another,” pro- 
ceeded the juggler, removing his gaze for 
the first time. the 
lower world.” 

Slowly and heavily, Ferguson blinked his 
way back to sense 


“You can return to 


and self-control 


When the juggler had given his victim time | 


for recovery, he asked in his original servile 
tones: “ And was a vision vouchsafed to 
the sergeant sahib ? ” 

“No,” 


one I sought. 


at least not the 
I beheld but my own face 
reflected in my hand. 
night, Rajab.” 


was the reply, “ 
You have 


“Something you heard while 
looking at the fluid may 
suggested the native. 

‘* It couldn't have been that,” 
sergeant. “Why, 
ment, and you did not speak the while.” 

“’Tis well,” said Rajab. ‘ The failure is 
not of man, but of the stars, and their poor 
servant is not responsible. 


you were 
have distracted 


replied the 


Perchance on 
the next occasion they will be more propi- 
tious. And now, fare you well, for it is get- 
ting late, and I have other work to do.” 
And with a deferential salaam to the ser- 
geant, he turned and glided away towards 
the native city. 

Ferguson waited till he had gone some 
way, and then joined Dalzell at the door of 
the cook-house. The 
the barracks together. 
not speak; 
might. 

“A failure to-night, remarked the 
sergeant, after waiting vainly for his supe- 
rior’s comment. “ My ain face, too! Had 
he just been pokin’ fun at me, he could na 
week hae jok it mair reasonably.” 

They had reached the point where Dal- 
zell’s way would lead to the mess. “ Get 
back to your quarters,” ;he said, rapidly. 
“You must not be missed. I am sorry our 
errand has been fruitless; but I did not ex- 
pect much from it. Good-night”; and in 
his hurry to rid himself of the man he 
wished to spare, he almost pushed the other 
away. Ferguson disappeared into the bar- 
rack, wondering at his officer’s haste to re- 
turn to mess. 

The moment he was out of sight Dalzell 
changed his course, and running back be- 
hind the barracks started in pursuit of the 
vile wretch whose scheme he meant to frus- 
trate. Nis mind was made up. He must 
overtake Rajab at all hazards, and compel 
him to come before the colonel, whose first 
feeling, he felt sure, would be sympathy for 
the innocent instrument. How to punish 
the criminal without letting Ferguson know 
how nearly he had slain his beloved chief 
was a nut for Macleod to crack; but Dal- 
zell knew he would move heaven and earth 
to manage it, for to a man of the color- 
sergeant’s temperament a revelation of his 
unconscious act would 
suicide. 

The young officer came up with the flit- 
ting white figure just beyond the jail, where 
the road begins and the desert gives way 
gradually to the habitations of half-caste 
camp-followers. The man saw that he was 
pursued, and quickened his pace; but Dal- 
zell’s long legs gave the quarry no chance. 
Two minutes after Rajab knew that he was 
followed, the lieutenant’s grip was on his 
shoulder. “Come back with me, Rajab,” 
said Dalzell, quietly; “ you are wanted at 
the colonel’s bungalow.” 


two walked towards 
The lieutenant did 
he was thinking with all his 


sir,” 


mean madness or 


The Surati was panting violently, but he 
appeared in no way disconcerted, and tried 
hard to fix his captor with those fatal eyes. 
Dalzell, knowing his danger, kept his own 
averted; he thought it advisable, too, to 





| servitude,” he 
again. | 


I only gazed for a mo-| 
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show the vedios er tie! had eevagiit with him. 
Rajab bowed meekly and obeyed; but for 
half a second, unseen of the other, his hand 
was plunged into the bosom of his white 
robe. 

For some distance they walked in silence, 
and it was not till they were nearing the 
cantonments that Dalzell decided to put 





two questions to his prisoner. 
chance of life 
said, 


is to speak the truth,” 


“ Your ap | 


“for your wickedness is known. W he 
have you against our colonel that you have 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large — Dressed 
Kid, Colors . . . — 
|Four Large Buttons, | Dressed 
Kid, Black . . 1.75 
| Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 


4 mp | Kid, Colors . . 1.50 
one this thing : Five Mediam Buttons, Dressed 

Rajab caught his foot in a stone and stag- Kid, Black ... 1.75 
gered as he made reply, and his voice} eo “a rt Undressed , 
; sn ap =e olorsand Black . . . 65 
sounten week and thin. The « cone our Medium Buttons, Undressed 
sahib was president of the court-martial) Kid, Colors and Black . . 1.50 
which sentenced my brother, Gholam Bux, | | Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 
of the Third Bombay Cavalry, to penal|, Ors and Black . . 1.75 


said. “I have 
and I use my gift 


“ And what,” 


sworn to 
that is all.”’ 
pursued Dalzell, “will be 
the effect on the sergeant of your treatment 
of him?” Now that he will be prevented 
your scoundrely work to-mor- 
row will he always remain under the spell, 
and make further 
sions?” 

Rajab made and 
looking down at him, saw that he 
ering as if ague-struck. 
thought the 


avenge him, 


from doing 
attempts on other occa- 


Dalzell, 
was shiv 
“ Nearly dead with 
young 


no answer, 


officer, and re- 


| peated the question. 


“ The spell only refers to to-morrow,” re- 
plied Rajab very slowly. “ You need have 
no fear. Allah has willed it that the colonel 
sahib should live, and that I, Rajab, the son 
of Hyder the juggler, should die. And even 
as he spoke, he fell —a heap of crumpled 
white linen —~on the sandy road. Dalzell, 
stooping over him, caught a whiff of the 
the concentrated and 
strongly poisonous form of Indian hemp or 


deadly churrus — 


hashish — and knew that his prisoner had 
solved the difficulty he had foreseen. The 
question of punishment would not arise, 


for Rajab Ali, self-slain, had gone to his own 
place. 

Half an hour later Dalzell related his even- 
ing’s experience to Frazer, 
they sought the colonel, 


and together 
who at once de- 
cided that Ferguson must never know his 
share in the dead man’s misdeeds. Col. 
Macleod went on the sick list, and was ab- 
sent from parade next day; while the find- 
ing of the dead body of a native in the can- 
tonment road matter of very little 
moment to any one except to the color- 
sergeant of G Company, who to this day 
deplores the untimely end of the seer, who 
would, sooner or later, he feels sure, have 
shown him the “daftie who fired at the 
Colonel.” 


| END 
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EXEUNT. 
BY LILLIAN CORBETT BARNES. 
- down the purple curtains of the night! 
play is played, the guests have gone 
sway 
Why sit we staring at the empty stage, 
The dying foot lights, all the equipage 
tley fool and reveller, seen but gray 


Where 8 


y is played: come out into the dark! 
rhe high, white stars are burning in their 
| we 
Fr mountain highlands blows a great 
eatl 
Art tl yu afraid? 
Ea 's masque is done. 


cool 


Nay, Love, it is but death 

Lift up thine un 
al ged face! 

ss the meadows sings the morning lark 


Lippincott’s 


THE SKIES IN MARCH. 


NAL EQUINOX — ASTRONOMICAI 
THE TWENTIETH 
CALENDAR 
ANETS. 
From the New York Times.) 


has a gift peculiarly its ow: 


NG BEGINS ON 
CHURCH 
rHE PI 


MOVI 


NTS OF 


that 
the hearts of the dwellers in the 
mperate zone, and particularly those 
) the polar bears, inhabit the frigid 
nd have been wrapped in almost im 
darkness for about six months 
y rse, they have the stars and moon, 
and occasionally also, the phosphor lights 
e aurora, which dart here and there in 


purple 
AS ge been denied 


» sky; but good, honest sunlight 
them. To March, 

r, we owe the vernal equinox and the 
beginning of astronomical 


p g spring, when 
opens for the procession of the 
nd the entrance of vernal d¢ ligt ts. 
ingers are the song of a bluebird 

, a tangled spray of trailing arbu 
owdrop peeping from a snowdrift, 
is raising its gay blossom from the 
rth. Snow and ice may prevail for 

and the cynically inclined will say 

or less about winter lingering in the 

{ spring, but there are plenty of ocular 
proofs that the resurrection of nature has 
, while the gentler breezes and warmer 
to out-of-door life. This 
ir the equinox occurs in the forenoon of 
20th. Ecliptic and equator cross each 

r, the days and nights are of nearly 

l length, and the sun’s rays span the 
poles. One would quite naturally think, 
trom a glance at a star chart, that the place 
of junction between ecliptic and equator 
would always be the same each succeeding 
This, however, is by no means the 
ase. The equinox moves westward fifty 
seconds every year, which phenomenon is 


explained as follows: 


inshine invite 


Che earth is slightly flattened at the poles 
ilges out at the equator. The attrac- 
ton of the sun and moon on this ring of 
ises the pole of the equator to re- 

‘round the pole of the ecliptic in a 
ircle that requires 26,000 years for 
ts completion. The westward movement of 
juinox, due to the same cause, com- 

n the same time its backwerd move- 
ent around the ecliptic, after which the 
trial machinery begins a new revolution 
he same results. To all of this has 
siven the name of the procession of 
equinoxes. For the same 


la ca 





hanges, the stars seem to move 


ery fifty years. 
moving quietly in space, is pulled hither 
and thither by many conflicting forces, hav- 
ng at least half a dozen different move- 


ments besides whirling in her orbit nineteen 
7 €s a second and carrying the dwellers on | 
. itor 1,000 miles an hour as she 
revolves on her axis. Her translation in|! 
Space isthe most marvellous of all. The 





his planets, moons, asteroids, 
and comets, is moving toward 
Wav. at +} ¢ n s 

7, at the rate of 20,000 miles an hour. 
Stars are 
and losing } . . - 
~ “0sing behind him as he recedes. The 
reason the 
Cause 
@ccoun 


hadows hidethe painted scenes from | 


reason the | 


1, and new star charts have to be| 
The earth, instead | 


ule = . ate 
wes, KnOwn as the apex of the sun’s 
Opening before him as he advances 


change is not perceptible is be- | however, rather more than two months of 
the life time of an observer is of no | Jupiter’s presence, during which he will 
‘+ in a journey where a million years | sparkle in his crimson setting some little 
is required f h . “a4: * 

or the sun and his brilliant cor- | time after the sun has gone to rest, 


BOSTON 


tege to reach the confines of the constella- 
| tion whither they are bound. 
| The moon in March plays a very impor 
|tant place in matters clerical, for Easter, 
| the great church festival, depends upon the 
full moon following the vernal equinox, the 
Sunday next succeeding that phase being 
Easter. The ecclesiastical calendar, which 
is adopted in all the Catholic, and most of 
| the Protestant countries of Europe, is reg 
| ulated partly by the solar and partly by the 
| lunar year, a circumstance which gives rise | 
to the distinction between the movable and 
| immovable feasts. Far back in the days of 
| long ago, disputes arose among the Chris- 
| tians respecting the proper time of celebrat 
ing Easter. The Jews celebrated Passover | 
on the fourteenth day of the first month, that 
is to say, the lunar month of which the four 
teenth day falls on, or next follows, the day 


’ . dealt ce | 
of the vernal equinox. Most Christian sects | 
agreed that Easter should be celebrated on | 


a Sunday. Others followed the example of | 


the Jews, and adhered to the fourteenth of 
ithe month; but these, as usually happened | 
to the minority, were accounted heretics, 
| and received the appellation of Quartodeci 

| mans 
In order to terminate dissensions, which 
| produced both scandal and schism in the 
Nice, 
held in the year 325, ordained that the cele 
bration of 


church, the Council of which was 


Easter should thenceforth al 
ways take place on the Sunday which im 
mediately follows the full moon that hap 
pens upon, or next after, the day of the 
Should the fourteenth of 
the moon, which is regarded as the day of 


vernal equinox. 


full moon, happen on a Sunday, the cele 
bration of Easter was deferred to the Sun 


day following, in order to avoid concurrenc: 


with the Jews, and the above-mentioned 
heretics. The observance of this rule 
renders it nec essary to recone ile three 


periods, which have no common measure, 
namely, the week, the lunar month, and the 
solar year; and as this can only be done 
approximately and within certain limits, the 
determination of Easter is an affair of con 
siderable nicety and complication. 

The moon is of additional interest to peo 
ple in the extreme west portion of North 
America, the Pacific Ocean and Eastern 
Asia, as it undergoes a partial eclipse on 
the 2ist, during which about one-quarter of 
disk is hidden. 
the 


second, which occurs about 


There will be two 


moon 


its 
eclipses of this year and the 
the middle of 
September, will be visible to us, and, al- 
though only a partial eclipse, it will be well 
worth watching. 

In this very practical day of ours eclipses 
have lost the terrors that they had at one 
time for those who were always looking for 
an omen of some kind in all celestial phe- 
nomena. The hiding of the face of the sun 
and the moon was always held to be a dire 
portent of evil, and Virgil has been quoted 
as testifying to their influence on the mar- 
iners of antiquity. Nicias is said to have 
lost his liberty and his life because he failed 
to sail in support of the Athenians, having 
been delayed by the bad omen ofan eclipse. 
According to what the guide book tells us in 
speaking of the Uffizi Palace, “ Venus her- 
self, who, when she left the skies, came 
| hither,” we shall probably have to institute 
a search for her on the other side of the big 
pond, as we certaiuly fail to find her in our 
| own twilight sky. When next we see her it 
| will be as a morning sky, standing forth 
sparkling and clear, in color between gold 
| and silver, foiled by the pale sapphire of 
| the sky, with the sun close upon her track. 
| While it is a matter of serious regret to 
| see Jupiter getting high overhead so much 
earlier every day, and thereby depriving us 
| of that amount of his presence, he still re_ 
mains standing, like Pompey’s Pillar, “ con- 
spicuous by one’s self and single in integ- 
rity.” However, as great ruins are said to 
make way for greater glories, as the giant 





| 


} 


the grandest star of the heavens, slowly 
climbs the eastern ascent and shines most 
|placidly throughout the night. We have. 





planet passes away to the westward, Sirius | 
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Mars plays rather a minor part just at 
present in the morning sky, where he is to 


| be found getting up considerably earlier 


than the orb of day. The planetis growing 
in size and distinctness, and will be some 
four times his present size when he reaches 


opposition in October. Mars begins the 


|monthly records of conjunctions with the 


moon, but like all other similar meetings in 


March there is too much distance separat 


|ing the chief actors in the drama to make 


it of real interest to us. 

Mercury and the growing crescent find 
themselves in conjunction a few days later 
this month than was the case in February, 


}and we have the planet hastening on its 


way toward the sun. 
Old Sol it will 


When it has passed 


continue on its western 


| course for another month until its point of 


has been 
reached, when it will again return to the 
east. During the greater part of the year 
Mercury is not to be seen by unaided vision. 


greatest westerly elongation 


Every now and then a glimpse is to be had, 
but one must be on the alert to look out 
just after sunset, or be up very early in the 
morning so as to see it just before sunrise. 
Mercury is always found to be in wend 
ance on the sun, so that you must search 
for him near the sun, that is low down in 
the west in the evenings or low down in the 
east in the mornings, but just at present he 
is not to be seen at either place, being too 
near the sun 

Neptune, also an evening star, is on his 
way toward the sun, and will reach the po 
sition of junction early in June, a few days 
before Jupiter gets 
caught up with by Jupiter before the con 


there. Neptune is 
junction takes place, and the two go on for 


a sl} 


iort time in company. If, then, we ac- 
custom ourselves to the surroundings in 
which the two planets are at present, we 
may, with a slight stretch of imagination 
and a little artificial aid, discover the more 
distant wanderer. 

Uranus is among the morning stars, and 
is in conjunction with the moonon the 24th 
but, as has already been observed, the dis 
tance between the two, equal to about seven 
diameters of the moon’s disk, is rather too 
great to be of material aia in indicating 
the exact whereabouts of the planet. 
nus is in the constellation of the Scorpion, 
the brightest star of which is Antares, well 
down in southern declination. 

Saturn and the moon, one day after the 
full, are in conjunction, but meeting so soon 
after the full are never of strikihg effect, 
as the planets stand no show when the 
moon’s face is sonearly round. Next month 
Saturn is in opposition with the sun, rising 
as the latter sets, and remaining in sight 
all night. At that time the planet will be 
most favorably placed for observation, and 
he will be at his largest for the year. 
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A Delightful Vacation Trip. 


Mr. George L. Houghton of the Lawrence 
School, South Boston, will personally conduct 
a party of teachers and THEIR FRIENDS, to 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON 
AND MT. VERNON 


On Monday, April 2d, returning April 7th. 


A carriage drive to all the most interestin 
parte of Washington. Stay at Willard’s Hotel. 
No expense or effort will be spared to make this 
excursion of the highest degree comfortable 
and interesting. 

All expenses included. 
7. - 1g and May 9. 
send to 


HOUGHTON & NASON, 
211 Washington Street, - Boston, 
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Boston 
Photographer 


has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest 
consistent with good work. 
Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelties , for this season. 
Our studio is contrally located opposite R. H. 
Wauire & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 
cessible by elevator. 


A. N. HARDY. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex 
yensive than others and never gets foal. The 
Poree breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
{5 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES 21,537 ,527.35 


r $1,666,635. 22 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. | 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values‘for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas- 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability, 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would respect- 
ully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 

. A. Osgood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. 8S. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee, 
Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common- 
wealth avenue. 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST. 

















LESLIE MILLAR 
<< OPTICIANS 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON. 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co, 
Later of the firm of W. K, Millar & Co, 
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COWNS AND BONNETS. 





Spring Novelties Are of Every 


Kind and Cok r. 


Silk and Wcecol Camel’s 
Varieiy of Ways of Making 
New Fabrics — Tailor Mace 


Chameleon 
Hair. 
Up 


Gcwns—New Goods Called Bour- | 


eties 


It requires one to be very active to 
keep abreast with the sudden rush of 
spring and post Easter novelties. They 
ace of every kind, class and color, to 
to say nothing of the style of manufac- 
ture, and one may be excused if the 
mind becomes bewildered and confuse’ 
with them all, The material for gowns 
is perhaps more varied than anythin: 
else, and we find spread out in tempt 





SPRING STYLES, 
ing array every imaginable combination 
possible to obtuin trom silk, wool, cot- 


ton and linen. We were gravely told a 
month ago that there would be no more 
changeable goods, and, lo! there are vel 
vets, silks, wools and even cottons that 
show those elusive and always beauti- 
ful changing colors woven together so 
deftly that you cannot tell where one 
ends and the other begins. There is 
chameleon silk shown now that bas 
purple on one side, with green dots or 
figures, and green on the other side, 
wi - purple dots, the silk being rever- 
silne, which permits several very hand- 
some effects. There are double width 
silks so wide as to allow circular skirts 
to be cut from them without seams 
Some of the most sumptuous of these 
are printed around the bottom of the 
circle, and others of the wide silks have 
printed borderings, which are printed 
in floral or Byzantine patterns along the 
edges for flounces. It isa fact not gen- 
erally known that crosswise flounces 
never bang as well as those cut the 
length of the goods. Some of the bro- 
cades now offered for grande toilette 
are as heavy as tapestry and in dcsisn 
resemble the ancient brocade calicd 
**watchet,’’ and as far as may be possi- 
ble they are madein mediwval style, 
with side pockets made of the same 
inaterial as the gown, and hung to the 
waist by ribbons. The princess style 
is also a favorite in the making up of 
these superb brocades. 

There is a new wcolen weave of cam- 
el’s hair, very close and firm, with a 
rep not unlike bedford cord, only that 
this is diagonal, and it is almost cer- 
tain to become a great favorite. It will 
be trimmed with rows of velvet ribbon, 
as will many another costume the com- 
ing spring. A few of these have a sort 
of underweave of a different color. 
There are many varieties of two tone | 
basket weaves and nattes with a neshot 
and swivel figures. Crepons of al! im- 
aginable kinds are shown, some of them 
having a raised swivel figure that has 
the peculiarity of appearing to lie loose- 
ly on top of the crinkles. French cam- 
el’s hair in its own distinctive we ive 
will also be made up into many attract- 
ive costumes, particularly in such as 
require an overdress drapery or a polo- 
naise. Camel’s hair drapes in an ideal 
manner and combines well with almost 
everything, being often seen with velvet 
and brocades as well as plain silks. 
There have been made several very 
handsome costumes of this material 
where there is a long coat with stiff 
skirts or a polonaise with an apron 
front drapery and a fan shaped plaiting 
at the back reaching to the bottom ot 
the skirt, which is a fashion now to 
have its vorue, 


‘Lnere are severai woul @0u sIiK Uru. | 


cades in Persian and Byzantine pat- 
terns. Some of these are slightly change- 
able in the background. They will 
make stylish coats and accessories tu 
other costumes, but I scarcely think 
there will be many full costumes male 
of them. 

The crepons, the silk warp henriettes, 
the chrystalettes, the fayettas and print- 
ed wools will all be very much liked by 
those with refined tastes, as also will 
the ever lovely challies, which are pro- 
duced this season in more exquisite 
beauty than ever before. There is also 
a long list of new effects in granite mix 
tures, ip shepherd's plaids, in light- 
weight cheviots and silk and wool hair 
lines. All these goods are shown in the 
principal colors of the season, which 
are beige, cordone, antelope, fanon, 
black, golden brown, olive, mastic. 
dahlia, petunia, myrtle, seal brown,tan, 
gray, biscuit, flax, dove, magenta, sol- 
terino and all shades of heliotrope and 
green. There are also quite a number 
of striped goods seen showing a mingling 
of mignonette, green and black,or white, 
violet, amber and amethyst, and the: 
are inany wools showing velvet raise | 
dots and figures. All these are fo: 
dresses, and so will be hundreds of 
styles in taffeta silks, mottled and 
plain, and some of thein dotted with 
bright colors in raised swivel patterns 

There seem to be no set rules regard- 
ing the way of making up these fabrics, 
and every woman can have a personal 
choice. The new trimmings are very 
beautifal and would please the most ex- 
acting. There is very much jewel work 
on passementerie, and there are novel- 
ties in the manner of passementerices 
too, some of it being made in the form 


| of bretelles, collarettes and corselets and 


| stocks as well as tabs and 


| they 





| Jacket and the 





stoles, In 
short, everything that could be thought 
of has been wrought out, and these pas 

sementeries are unusually fine and artis- 
tic. Some of them have all colors 
wrought in a Byzantine fashion, and 
will be largely employed on all 
sorts of garments. There are some pat- 
terns wrought in gold embroidery and 
beads, in long strips intended to be used 
on turrets ina skirt or a cape where 
there are slashes. There are also pat- 
terns for application on front breadths 
or side breadths. The fancy for the e1a- 
ployment of black and white lace in- 
beTtions has not by any means died out 

There are strictly tailor made gowns, 
and gowns dating back to the middle 
ages, bonnets like those of Marie 
Stuart, and the coats simply revel in 
suggestionsof Henry [1 and the Louises 
of France. The Eton jackets and the 
figaros are to be worn, and the bolero 
Breton peasant waist 
are all to be seen in the newest designs, 
as well as the directoire, empire and 
incroyable. Surely every woman should 
be enabled to look her best with such a 
variety of styles to choose from. | nv- 
ticed in one house an enormous quantity 
of silk shirt waists of the most startling 
colors, intended for wear with tailor 
jackets and skirts when the days shall 
be warm enough to admit of it. They 
have plaits down the fronts or double 
frills, as might be. Still some were of 
fine lines on delicate grounds. 

To show the wide range in the most 
stylish styles l will describe the gowns 
now on exhibition. One has the under- 
skirt of petunia velvet, bordered with a 
band of petunia moire. The overskirt 
was of beather mixture, with a diagonal 
stripe combining the heather colors. 
This also was bordered with moire. 
The waist, pointed both front and back, 
opened under the arms and had a row 
of braid and steel buttons across the 
bust, hussar fashion. There were no 
caps to the sleeves, one of the cheviot 
having a band of moire and cords and 
buttons on it and the upper one of plain 
moire. There was a small toque of fur 
with a steel ornament and two quills. 
The other was a gown of tancy wool 
and silk brocade, gray and ivory white, 
in very large design. The drooping 
gigot sleeves were of muscovite silk, and 
over thisis to be worn a mantelet of 
gray 
black lace frills. Along the edge and 
at ihe bottom of the tabs is an embroid- 
ered design wrought io black silk. This 
muntelet is somewhat like a Marie An- 
toinette in shape. The challies and 
nearly all the light wools and sheer 
muslins will be made with French 








taille. trimmed with two deep | 
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waists or surplice waists. ‘There may 





SPRING WALKING COSTUMES, 


be a few serpentine waists, but not 
many, as they do not laundry well, and 
the wearer always has the appearance 
of being swathed in bandages. 

I forgot to mention the bourettes. 
This class of goods is one of the most 
satisfactory of all spring woulens and 
shows up better with less outlay than 
any other, besides which bourette is al- 
ways light while sufficiently warm. A 
few stylish buttons, a bit of braid, and 
with a good fit you havea stylish gown, 
suitable for all weathers. Besides this 
a bourette does not 
rain. Next to bourette for style in 
weatherproof goods is serge, but few 
like serge as well for a knockabout 
dress. I call to mind a bourette suit 
made four seasons ago, with a plain 
round skirt and a rope piping of brown 
cloth at the bottom. The waist was 
plain and round, with a postiche vest 
front of brown cloth. There was a snug 
cutaway, balf long jacket, with no trim- 
ming but bone buttons. That gown 
without one alteration is admired today 
as its brisk young wearer trips along 
the street in it Dresses, when of the 
right material and judicious make. do 
not go out of style, except the sleeves 

HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU 


WOMAN AND A TRADE. 


Schools and 
linery Institutes” for Girls. 
Isabella Proctor Gives Her Experi- 
ence —~A Crying Need of the Day— 
Handicrafts for Poor Ciris— Time 

and Money Thrown Away. 


Dressmakers’ 


Trade schools for women are one of 
the crying needs of the day—places 
where poor girls may learn some handi- 
craft by means of which they may earn 
aliving. Soevident is this necessity 
that not only have a number. of prac- 





mind sunshine or | 


**Mil- | 


tical schools of various trades been start- | 


ed, but a large crop of so valled ‘‘insti- 
tutes’’ hassprung up like a lot of mush- 
rooms and with no firmer basis. This 
is the more unfortunate in that to the av- 
erage young woman who wishes to Jearn 
atrade the money for tuition comes 
with difficulty, and if the expenditure 
goes for nothing it is a serious matter 
to her. She naturally expects that if 
she works diligently the course of lessons 
will give her a degree of kno@ledge and 
practice that will at least fit her to oc- 
cupy a place among the lowest wage 
earners of her trade. But it is too often 


the case that she ends by knowing very | 


little more than she did when she began. 
The writer has had experience of two 
such establishments in New York city. 





The first was that of a dressmaker. She | 


was a handsome old lady, to whom her 


pupils were of much less importance | 
than her customers, She cut to measure | 


and taught a ‘‘system’’ which she pro- 
vessed to have invented herself. The 
system was a good one, but as its in- 
vention must have 
able aptitude for mathematics, and the 
old lady was very ignorant, there is 
rvom for doubt as to its authorship. 
At any rate, she understood it thorough- 
ly, and when she had timesbe imparted 


its general principles to some of her | 


pupils. 
customers that she usually kept the 
girls busy as mere seamstresses. In 


involved a consider- | 


| 


She was so eager to work tor | 


other words, instead of paying her sew- | 


ing women she was paid bythem. The 
whole establishment was a scene of 
chaos, with no method except that by 
which the garwents werecut. No ma- 
terial wae avar in the same niace twice. 





Flatirons, the great aid to neat dress- 
making, were seldom hot when needed, 
and if hot they were dirty. There was 
a dearth of pins and a paucity of in- 
struction, and to a young woman lack- 
ing the deftness of home experience, as 
so many poor and ill educated girls do, 
the outlook must have been discourag- 
ing. There was this much in favor of 
the place—that there was something tan- 
gibie to learn if onecould only get hold 
of it. A girl with no previous prac- 
tice, however, wants something besides 
general principles—she wants thorough 
personal instruction, and if she pays 
for it she ought to have it. 

The second establishment was a ‘‘ mi)- 
linery institute,’’ one of the many which 
have been extensively advertised lately. 
A shop was in connection with the 
school, and orders were also taken, and 
the proprietor of the triple ailiance 
spent so much time in the shop and 
with the order customers that she had 
almost no leisure to give to her pupils 
They were penned up in a small, 
skylighted back room without ven- 
tilation, half of them with nothing 
to do, while the milliner sat in thestore 
down stairs. Girls eager to learn would 
remuin two and three hours ata time 
utterly idle because no orders nor shop 
hats, the only work with which the 
school was supplied, were given them 
to make—or mar. Most of the pupils 
were poor, and many of them came 
from out of the city, and their tuition 
money and car fare were utterly wasted 
day atter day. Occasionally the milli- 
ner would tell a girl to take a piece of 
muslin and practice making a bow, but 
as she did not tell the girl how to go to 
work the latter might as well have tried 
to learn by herself at home for nothing. 
Each pupil was supposed to bring her 
own scissors and thimble, but unless she 
also brought milliner’s needles, pinch- 
ers, thread and pins she scon found 
herself at a standstill in what litt) 
work she was given to do. 

The writer was early taught to make 
and sew on velvet folds--it took perhaps 
an hour to learn—and being rapid at it 
always had it to do when she had any 
work at all. That was almost the only 
thing she learned during the four or six 
weeks spent in that crowded and stuffy 
room where the girls ate their lunch- 
eon on the worktable heaped with rib- 
bons, velvets and flowers in destructive 
confusion, and where all the phases of 
domestic life went on beyond a parti- 
tion 6 feet high. There were not hooks 
enough for the girls’ own bats and coats 
nor sound chairs enough for all to sit 
upon. All knife plaiting had to be done 
by hand because the plaiter was lost 
or broken long ago, and there was sel- 
dom an iron and never a board to press 
it when it was done. In fact, the mis- 
tress of the ‘‘institute’’ fulfilled hardly 
any portion of her contract except the 
receiving of the money. Shé guuranters 
to find positions for pupils *‘ when con)- 
petent,’’ but how long would it take a 
girl to become competent under such 
lack of instruction? 

It is the same with many persistently 
advertised typewriting and stenograph) 
schools. They are mere traps to secare 
the money of unsuspecting and too often 
needy persons. When that is obtained, 
the pupils are welcome to teach each 
other what they can with the aid of 4 
few dogs’ eared books. 

Everybody, rich or poor, should learn 
a trade, but nobody should pay to enter 
a trade school without first ascertaining 
all the particulars regarding its instruc- 
tion rooms and management and if 
there is any prospect of receiving 40 
adequate amount of teaching for the tu- 
ition fee. ISABELLA PROCTOR. 





Salvation Oil, twenty-five cents a bottle, 
Not excelled by any high priced liniment. 


G.0. Twnisxies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orbymeasure. A In Sealed 
les, Beware ofi mitations and refisled bot:les. 
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HOM E EASTER GIFTS. 


to Make Attractive Ones at 
Little Cost. 


ideas That Can be Worked Out by 
“industry and Skill — Timely Sugges- 


How 


; . 


tions for the Season of Lent-Attrac- | 


tive and Useful Presents. 

How to make many Easter gifts at 
the cost of a few cents each will prove 
interesting to those wishing to prepare 
their gifts at home. In consideration of 
the small cost named we must quickly 
add that they are made of paper. 

The different weightsof the eggshell 
water color paper enable one to use it 
to a great extent in the designing of both 
use ful an@wrnamental articles. 

While our limited space will not ad- 
mit of illastrating all the designs, a few 
will give ideas that can be worked out 
and serve as a guide for the others. 

Of course all articles made of the 
plain paper need some decoration that 
will be dependent upon the ability o! 
the artist, but where one cannot paint 
a little decoration of gold or silver up- 
plied with taste will be found very ef- 
fective. 

Ye gueste booke isto be suspended 
in the guests’ chamber to keep a record 
ind autograph of the guests. It is made 


in the design of a large egg, measuring 4 | 


ny 5'g inches. The leaves are cut from 
a smooth surface paper and the covers 
of the medium weight rough paper. A 
few violets and ‘‘ Ye Gueste Booke, Eas- 
ter, 1894,’’ are painted on the front and 
the name of the one it is to be given to 
on the back. The edges are gilded and 
the covers tied over the leaves at the 
top with narrow violet satin ribbon. A 
small violet enameled pencil is attached. 

A.Maltese cross for an Easter sachet 
is made of two layers of the paper cut in 
the form of a cross. The edges are 


ie 





A GUESTBOOK. 

glued together over a layer of sweetly 
scented cotton, and it is decorated with 
4 spray of the passion vine painted in its 
natural colors. The edges are gilded. 

To make a dainty cover for a little 
needlebook cut two pieces of the heaviest 
weight paper to the dimensions of 24 
by 34¢ for the sides and one piece from 
the thinner 244 by 7. Cover this with 
yellow india silk on one side by draw- 
ing it smoothly over the edge and glu- 
‘ng it down on theother side. Glue the 
sides on this, leaving just space enough 
between them to hold the book together. 
Fasten three leaves of white flannel in 
the book. Tack a band of yellow rib- 
bon around it, with ends long enough to 
Ne it together. Paint a few buttercups 
on the front across the ribbon. 

A case designed particularly for hold- 
2B a few postal cards and a pencil can 
oe made an attractive little gift where 
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cross or a flower-de-luce will pe em bie- 
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POSTAL CASE, 
matic of the occasion. The covers are 
to be made of the eggshell paper, appro- 
priately decorated and tied over three 
layers of similar shaped pieces of blot- 
ting paper. ‘‘Absorbed thoughts’’ in 
tancy lettering across the cover is a 

novel suggestion, or this verse: 

When you make a blot, 
Always come to me, 


I'll take in the spot. 
W hat could better be? 


These should be emphasized with sev- 





22) 





4m?! 


| eral large blots. 





a little taste and artistic ability are dis- | 


played. 


i. A unique one can be made of 
he 


eggshell paper by cutting two pieces 
ahalf an inch larger than the largest 
postal and joining them together to form 
i Turn the top one over in reverse 
*y drawing narrow ribbon through little 
tite cut at regular intervals. Glue the 
— sides together with three loops 
p00 between them to hold the pen- 
rl ag color of the ribbon and pencil 
on correspond. Decorate the top 
be ~' branch and little bird perched 
Blotters are always in vogue for men. 
= the form of a large ege. Maltese 


Then join the sides and bottom | 





Engagement lists are suitable for 
either a lady or gentleman. One de- 
sigued for Easter is composed of six 
pockets mounted on astrip of yellow 
satin ribbon. Six nicely shaped eggs are 
CUT Gie GE tno sidaVlést Pape? aua av 
tached to a piece of ribbon the width of 
the egg. They are kept in position by a 
few stitches through the lower part of 
the egg and through the ribbon. The 
last has a tiny bow of yellow tacked on 
to conceal the stitches. The ribbon is 
fringed out on the bottom and hemmed 
on the top, where a small biass ring is 
sewed to hang it on the desk orin a con- 
venient place. ** Engagements’’ and the 
days which designate the eggs are ap- 
plied with liquid gold. A square ef the 
heavy paper with the egg pockets around 
two sides and hung up by one corner 


ie lot 














PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, 
affords more spac3 to decorate. A bunch 


of daisies and grasses is very effective 
| this style of an engagement board. 
There is nothing more adaptable fox 
mnuiking a dainty photograph frame than 
the toagh paper. 
tuzraph told a piece up similar to a 
Invge envelope; cut an opening on the 
face of it large enough to display the 
photograph. This can be in the middle 
or one corner, according to the intended 
decoration. A square, diamond or round 
opening, heavily bordered with gold in 
an irregular style, either the twig or 
moss pattern, with flecks of the gold 
around the edge, will be found a very 
showy manner to decorate them where 
one is not capable of painting. Fasten 
the photograph in position with a few 
drops of glue and tie the envelope to- 
gcther with a little bow of ribbon. 
Bijou photograph frames are made of 





| seven spaces 
| three-quarters of 


| in these oblong 


For an imperial pho- | 


heavy linen envelopes, varying in size | 


to suit the photograph. Cut a little 
cross on the front of one and curl the 
corners back far enough to display the 
photograph. Gild the corners avd a 
border around the envelope. 

A whisk broom holder, when accoin- 
panied by a broom, is something one 
cannot fail to appreciate. A novel de- 
sign for one is made of the heavv navers 
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tO Imitate a Dasket. [818 rolaed togetner 
cut in the shape of a basket, attaching 
handles of rope, which shouid be sewed 
on securely from the bottom of the bas- 
ket. It is painted to represent a basket 
with a floral border. 

A housekeeper’s tea table book is in- 
tended to have a place on the afternoon 
tea table, and its blank pages to be cov- 
ered with pet recipes of friends who 
drep in for a social cup of tea and a 
chat. ‘‘Let it serve for table talk’’ 
should be lettered on the cover; other- 
wise it is similar to the guestbook. 

A suggestive popular calendar is in 
the form of a shoe sole. 
are 2\¢ by 7. Lit- 
tle slits are cut 
crosswise in it to 
draw the ribbon 
through, which 
have the days 
and dates letter- 
ed on in gold. 
The sole is bor- 
dered with a rag- 
ged edge of gold, 
and ‘‘Footprints 
on the sands of 
time’’ are fanci- 
fully lettered 
with the same. 

The pansy cal- 
endar is made of 
the heavy papers 
in the shape of a 
large pansy with 
the ribbon drawn 
through similar 
to that in the 
sole. A_ violet 
sachet done up in 
envelope fashion 
will be found a 
very dainty little 
affair and conve- 
nient to mail. 
5 cents’ worth of violet sachet powder 
and a layer of cotton wadding cut to fit 
the envelope are the essential articles in 
this case. Rub the sachet powder even- 
ly between the cotton and seal it up in 
the envelope. 
violet. 
with a bow on the front. Treat the face 
of the envelope as you would a letter; 
direct it to the one it is intended for 
with silver ink; also postmark ‘* Eas- 
ter, March 25,’’ insilver. Paste a can- 
celed stamp in the corner and paint a 
few violets on the back across the rib- 
bon, Other flowers and perfume can be 
substituted for the violets. 

ELuia 8, WELCH. 
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Whist Markers. 
Upon a strip of cardboard an inch 
wide mark off by broad dividing lines 


an inch wide,and 


spaces draw with 
ink or paint the 
first seven cards 
of any suit. Paste 
the cardboard on 
an inch wide rib- 
bon, allowing an 
inch or two of the 














. WHIST 
ribbon to extend 

beyond each end. - 
Cut two pieces . © 











of cardboard 244 
by 8 inches and 
cover one of them 
with satin to 
match the rib- 
bon. Cut a space 
three-quarters by 
one inch in the 
middle of the 
other and paste 
the squares to- 
gether at the 
ends, leaving the sides open to allow the 
ribbon strip to slip between them. The 
markers, which are of course in pairs, 
should be of contrasting colors, as blue 
and pink or red and olive. 
KATE CHASE. 

















Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, proprie- 
tor of one of the finest Shorthorn herds 
in the country, is writing for The 
Breeder’s Gazette a series of able papers 
on women as farmers. She believes 
there is no sput equal to a farm for at 
once furnishing a competence and en- 
abliog a woman toestablish a beautiful 
home and bring up her children nobly, 


| if she bas any. 


Its dimensions | 


A large linen envelope, | 


Tint the envelope a pale | 
Tie a violet ribbon around it, | 











‘Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 












Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 






























































Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


ovo & 321 JOHN near corner 


Milk Street., 


HANCOCK BUILD. 


ING, 178 DEVON- 
Boston, 


SHIRE St., @@ 


35 Federal St. 


KELLY & CO.. 








iatters, 





22. ®@ vince Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 
HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style 








‘REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


ANEW BONNET 


Why Pay Rent? 


When you can buy a house 





—AT— 


Newton Highlands 


on same terms, 
two minutes’ walk 


from Depot, Electric 


cars and Post Office. 


A FEW CHOICE LOTS left on eass terms 
and 25 per cent below actual value for this 


month. Call or write, 


Cc. P. DELANEY, 


\ 
504 Exchange Bld’g, State Street, 


BOSTON. 


REVOLUTION 


14 ont of RE. Send for 
AD tn tr Eee ccton, Mase. 


| Dr. PATRICK ,Mgr., 150 Tremont St. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


THEATRE NOTES. 


At the Boston Museum the Manola-Ma 
son Company have had a very successful 
week; in fact, the house was crowded at 
every performance, and at the two matinées 
it was tested to its utmost capacity and 
standing room was ata premium. ‘friend 
Fritz’ will be given on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday evenings and Wednesday mat 
inée, after which it will be withdrawn in 
favor of a new musical piece, expressly 
written for the Manola-Mason Company 
by Frederick W. Sidney, with a view of 
permitting Mr. and Mrs. John Mason an 
opportunity of showing their versatility 
It is built upon the lines of the popular 
French vaudeville. Its principal motive is 
evening's amusement A 
brief synopsis of the story is as follows: La 
Petronella, a popular Spanish prima donna, 
at the opening of the play is resting at Na 


to furnish an 


ples, after a season of many triumphs at the | 


capitals of Europe, and has become so 
popular with the people that she is called 
‘The Queen of Hearts.’ The scene is dur- 
ing carnival time, and the city is crowded 
with visitors, among whom she has many 
Suitors, the most ardent of whom is an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, an Irishman and 
an American. ‘The plot of the piec deals 
with the effort of these four suitors to win 
the hand of ‘ La Petronella.’ The second 
act represents the deck of the steam yacht 
* America,’ and during the act many popu 
lar songs are introduced. John Mason 
sings a charming ballad, with guitar accom- 
paniment; Marion Manola is seen as a 
mid-shipman, and in boy parts in which she 
is always at her best. The production is in 
keeping with the former efforts of this am- 
bitious couple, and we are sure to see some 
pretty stage pictures, Lafayette Seavy has 
painted three very pretty sets, while Mme. 
Seavy and George Hayden have furnished 
some very showy and handsome costumes 
The advance booking of seats indicates a 
large audience to witness the initial perfor- 
mance of ‘ A Queen of Hearts.’ 

One of the most attractive programmes 
of burlesque and specialty ever offered in 
this city will be given at the Palace Thea- 
tre next week. The attraction will be the 
London Belles Big Kurlesque Company, 
one of the strongest organizations of its 
kind on the road. The ‘Crystal Slipper,’ 
a clever travesty on the opera ‘Crystal Slip- 
per, will be produced. The extravaganza is 
said to be very funny. Everytime the com 
pany has appeared it has drawn crowded 
houses, and the general verdict has been 
most favorable. The burlesque offers an 
excellent opportunity to introduce the en- 
tire company in pleasing specialties and the 
girls in taking dances and marches. The 
company is strong in comedians, having no 
less than eight mirthmakers. The com- 
pany is headed by Rose Sydell, who is ably 
supported by the famous London Belles, 
Mabel Hathaway, Ida Miller, Lizzie Miller 
and Clara Hilton. The olio is long and va- 
ried, and includes the celebrated Perie 
family, Campbell and Shepp, the Gondo- 
liers, Gordon and Lick, the Howard Sis- 
ters, Magrew and Murphy and Belle Clif- 
ton. This show will be well worth seeing. 
A strong bill has been arranged for the 
concert Sunday night. 

Mr. Graham announced on his last Sun- 
day evening’s programme that his big con- 
cert next Sunday night, March 4, at the 
Boston Theatre, would be the best and 
most expensive entertainment ever given in | 
this country, and the superb array of artists 
that he has secured tends to verify his as-' 


f 

|sertions in every way. First on the list 
| comes the great cornet soloist, Jules Levy, 
who makes his appearance in Boston after 
| an absence of several years; then the old 
| favorite, the inimitable J. W. Kelly, with a 
save batch of songs and stories; R. J. José, 
lthe sweet-voiced tenor, whose popularity 
| grows with his every appearance here; 
Florrie West, the clever singing comedi- 
| enne of the ‘Black Crook’ Co.; Mile. Stella 
Costa, the Belgian cantatrice; Ward and 
Vokes in their unique act; Kate Davis of 
the ‘Miss Helyet’ Co.; Tim Cronin of the 


‘Babes in the Wood’ Co.; Will West of the | 


Nellie McHenry Co.; Edward P. Sullivan, 
well and favorable known for his historical 
abilities in Boston and on the New England 
circuit, has been secured by Manager Gra- 
ham and will on Sunday, the anniversary 
of Robert Emmet, read an appropriate se- 
lection entitled ‘Columbia’; Master Willie 
Kimball, the phenomenal boy banjo soloist; 
the Western sisters, Carrie and Florrie, the 
youngest musical artists in the world; IEd- 
mund V. Phelan, humorist; John Z. Kelly, 
Lynn’s popular tenor; the 9th Regiment 
Cadet band, and many other. 


On Monday, March 5, Mr. Edward Har- 


rigan and his entire company will begin an | 


engagement at the Columbia Theatre 


During this engagement which is limited to 


four weeks, Mr. Harrigan will appear in a| 


round of the plays which have made his 
name famous throughout America. ‘The 
play that has been selected for the opening 
night is ‘The Leather Patch,’ one of the 
most popular and successful of his reper- 
toire. The entire company will be brought 
from New York, together with all the scenic 
accessories and properties which made it so 
attractive an entertainment at the home 
theatre in New York. The original songs 
of Dave Braham will be retained, and the 
cast is practically unchanged from that of 
past years. During the engagement the 
usnal Wednesday and Saturday matineés 
will be given, and the prices of the best 
seats in the Columbia are to be reduced to 
one dollar throughout Mr. Harrigan’s stay. 


‘Charley's Aunt’ will begin a new lease 


of life at the Park Theatre on Monday | 


evening next, moving to that play-house in 
fs entirety—company, scenery and all—and 
opening up an engagement in its ‘second 
edition.’, ‘ Charley’s Aunt’ during its long 
run at the Columbia, has made the .best 
financial record in the history of that thea- 
tre, and its wonderful success, showing no 
signs of abatement, seems destined to a 
long run at the Park. The second edition 
will contain, ig addition to its already rich 


store of humor, a number of notable inter- | 


polations and innovations, which, by the 


way, it is carefully announced will not be in | 


the line of so-called ‘ specialties,’ but a num- 


ber of comedy scenes written by the author | 
laughable songs and dances by ‘ Charley's | 
Aunt,’ the attractive Kaiser Wilhelm Court | 
Dance by the entire company, and other in- | 
teresting novelties, all of which will be intro- | 


duced in the last act. These new features 
have already made tremendous hits in both 


London and New York, where they have | 


on | Paganini, and one of the eminent violinisis | 
Ihe same cast that has | 


so ably presented the piece at the Columbia | 


already been tried. 


Theatre will appear at the Park. 


After two very succcessful weeks of his 
new play, ‘ Sheridan, or the Maid of Bath’ 
at the Hollis, Mr. E. H. Sothern has, in 
accordance with a number of requests, re- 
vived his earlier success, ‘ Lord Chunley.’ 


It is now three years since that play has} head him play at six years old, influenced | 
been seen in Boston, but it has been by no} Nicolo Paganini to give him lessons and | 
means forgotten. At every visit Mr, Soth-! even to write for him several compositions | 
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| been asked for, for there is an attractive- 


spite of all novelty. The pleasant combi- 
nation of amusing comedy with heroic situ- 
ations is one which appeals strongly to the 
general theatre-goer, and in spite of all that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


may be said regarding the play‘it is eminent- 
; 

| ly satisfactory to the audience. 
| . . . - 

| week which is the third and last of Mr. 
Sothern’s engagement 
given at both 
matinées. 


here. It will be 
Wednesday and Saturday 
On Saturday night, however, 
there will be a performance of an entirely 
new play by Jerome K. Jerome, the well- 
known English humorist. This will be the 
first production of this play upon any stage. 
It is entitled ‘The Way to Win a Wornan’ 
and is a comedy in three acts. 


Manager Bingham is very enthusiastic 
over his next week’s attraction, the Webber 
and Field’s Specialty Co., which has the 
reputation of being the best vaudeville or- 
ganization in existence. The specialties 
are all of the best and every artist is a well 
known star The acts are as follows: 


Whiting and Sheppard, in a comical gym- 





nastic act; Capitola Forrest, a most grace 
| ful dancer; Johnnie Carroll, the best voc alist 
lof the present day; Hastings and Marden, 
lin a new act, ‘On the Road to Ruin’; Me¢ 

| Intyre and Heath, who have the reputation 


of being the most naturalistic negro per- 


eccentric 
and Masand, 
Webber and 


uC od 


a very Abachi 


acrobats and 


entertainer ; 
wonderful 
Field who 
reputation as 
artists The 


have a 





sketch 


concludes 


German 
performance 

with a very funny comedy, entitled “ Punch- 
| de-Leon,” in which all the company appear. 
| With so many celebrities this « ompany wi 


undoubtedly play to the banner business of 
| 


the season 


On Monday | 


}mont [Theatr 
| 


ight, March 5, at the 


, the very popular 


| ness about this which makes it popular in | 


‘Chumley’ 
ill be j od th ror} he ing | 
wi ye continued throughout the coming 


formers in the profession; James F. Hoey, | 


good | 


Tre- | 
artist, Sol | 
| Smith Russell, will give to the play-goers | 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at8. Wednesday and Saturday at» 


JOHN MASON 
MARION MANOLA 
anola 

ason Co. 
"Monday! Tuesday and Wednesday Even 


ings, also Wednesday Matinee (LAST TIMES). 
The Charming Operatic Comedy, 


FRIEND FRITZ, 


A Delightful Performance. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Eve’gs, and 
Saturday Matinee, their new play, 


‘A QUEEN OF HEARTS.” 
PARK THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON. Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2 
Monday, Mar. Sth, 

THE GIGANTIC COMEDY HIT, 


CHARLEY'S 
AUNT 


By BRANDON THO/IAS. 


Owing to the great success of ‘“‘Charley’s Aunt, 
| and the impossibility of its remaining at the Colum 
| bia Theatre (owing to previous contracts made for 
that theatre) this charming play will appear in a 
SECON) EDITION at the Park, Monday, Mar. 5. 
* Charley's Aunt” will sing and dance, and there wi 
be many other novelties, including the Kaiser W 
| Court Dance by the entire company. 


BOWDOIN SQ. 72*47%* 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager 


AND 


THE Presenting 











Dzé- 
i a 


an 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 


Elmer E. Vance’s 


Marvelous Realistic Comedy Drama 


| of Boston another of those unique character | 


studies which have made him, for so long, | 


| not a mere interpreter of a line, but the 
|creator of an individuality. In ‘ April 


Weather,’ his new play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, | 
we have, it is said, a delightful mingling of | 
| humor and pathos, of sunsnine and cloud. | 


rhe play is in three acts, and isa love story 
like that of Mr. Willard’s professor’s tale 
of love. 


He lives for to-day and takes no heed for 
to-morrow. Itis a type of character with 
which the admirers of Mr. Russell are 
abundantly familiar, and is one 
series of pictures which he has given us in 
‘A Poor Relation’ and ‘ Peaceful Valley.’ 


The annual benefit of Assistant Manager 
Charles J. 








| Hollis, Sunday evening, March 4, will be 
| the best Sunday evening concert eve 
loffered to amusement lovers. Extraordi- 
nary care has been exercised over the or 
ganization of the programme with the idea 
| of providing an entertainment that it would 
be impossible to surpass. 
the circumstances of a testimonial that such 
an array of artists could be brought to- 
gether, as any ordinary manager would be 
unable to incur the expense of so expensive 
alist of people. Mr. Rich is very popular 
with all the profession, and his strict integ- 
rity and unfailing courtesy, characteristic 
of him in all his dealings, has caused many 
of the prominent stars of the dramatic 
world to volunteer ' heir services. 


Ernesto Camillo Sivori, the only pupil of 


of the world, has died in his native city of 
| Genoa, in his seventy-seventh year. Itisa 
| singular fact that he was born at a concert 


| given by Paganini, at the theatre San Agos- | 
| tino, coming into the world, as his mother | 


| left it, to the strains of the magician’s violin. 
| This circumstance, more than the little 
| Sivori’s prococity when the great violinis 


The character of Raphael Reed is | 
that of a painter of the Bohemian type. | 


of the} 


| 
It is only under 


Patent Applied For. * 


Next Attraction—Week of March 12 


“The Dazzler.’’ 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 
| Janet W., Bingiaden, Mahone. 
Week of March 5. 
|. WEBBER , 

_  e@e AND °@- 

| ; FIELD’S °* 


Rich, which will occur at the | 


Big Specialty Co. 
PALACE THEATRE. 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mao. 


Week beginning Monday, March 


London Belles 
Big Burlesque Co. 


——== * 


| Grand Sacred Goncert Sunday Eve's 


— 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—or— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 
JARS, expressly designed for the proper 


| 


care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co, 


273 WASHINGTON 8T 





Smusements. 


ne fee *e & oe 


















BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 










\.» York & New England 
>ATLROAD. 
nited- Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.»’ New York 


Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


er City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
Week days and Sandays. 


<ers. Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


rain Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


rk: 353 prascweys 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets viathe “NEW ENGLAND” 
nd see that you get them, 


NDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
WwW. BR. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


L 
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PERFECT ACCOMMDA 


—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather Best PMS to be found for 
DOCS and CA when sick or injured... A 
Horse Ambulance may be h at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LER. 


Calls made day or night. 
TAN OAR 
— 


Sewing Machines, 


gS. 
$30.00 CASH. 


$25.00 INSTALMENTS, bu any of the 
rictly High Grede Sewing Ae Benen a 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys poy Sembee Medium 
arade of Machines, such as Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
avyretail house in New England. 

Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


' J.N. Leach, Prop. #1 Hayward Pl., Boston 


Surgeons { 


Anorew J. LLovb, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 

TRADE MAR. 











Dr. George hang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Ete., Cured. 


; Miss M. Mullins of Newton Says: 
For over two years I have been troubled with 
Milng out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 


but tonoavail. My attention was called to 
"George Lang’s seientifie method of treatin 
alp affections, and after only one month’s 
Weatment my hair has improved wonderfully. 
hanks to Dr. Lang’s skill. 


ie 


~~ Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 






30STON, MASS. 


ls of Hollow Ware, such as 
ts, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
s, Salvers, ete. Also Table 


-_ ks and Spoons. 
NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
\7 Harvard Place, 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
‘ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Cuilding Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US, 


AIR MATTRESS. 








It you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, and the 
only per'ect bed made. Indorsed by physicians. 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 
ALK GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA: 

- 
Devoted to Biblical, 

Archmology. 

The American Organijof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now tn its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 





Classical and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis snd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 





Morphine Habit C 
. ada ek ured in 


o a N 
HR-d- STEPHEN Celene 


ENS. Lebanon. Ohio, 





BAI-D NO CURE NO PAY 
NOM }TACHE NO PAY 


aa 


JOHN CONLON & CO. 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sol’ at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant®* and 
sts. 
nd for Prieo List. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
E rience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
sr “Roel etaree 


5& Pemberton Square, 


Boston. 


Room 6, 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline. Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum- 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to ay soon feet of land con- 
stantly inereasing in value, very little ready 
cash is uired to purchase these delightful 
homes, an ag pang. bod or the purchase mre 
may run for a long time at a very low rate. J. E. 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton S¢., 6, Boston. 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 














8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 


. inted of good address and neat EDITED BY 
ere e i oe cn pen diegemen em- a 
Stosoc) “SY Yous ena eapdon, ™| The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 















est references can be gi 
\idress, BR. B, 
UFFICE OF LEND A HAND 


ven. 


\ tions hile Be enenced S pete 
i Ss institution of such character _ 


interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 


Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITM & CO., 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


~*~ . 
257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 








Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 1! rooms, steam 
heat, bathroom, hot and cold water, wide —_ 
large stable 25x, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, » feet above, pt. zza, coat $3200 to build, 
beautifal view of harbor. lot 6447 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 milea from + astpor:, bordered on two eides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, pt quantities of rovck wee tcan be gath- 
ered for dressinz, rich soil, cute 60 to 75 tons hay, 
100 eords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48. sheds, etc,,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sold. at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 


aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooma, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cach. 

? Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 

ny, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 

ood condition, aguednet water, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, }; cash, including steck 
and tools, 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Viarbor, 8 aéres, 
house 6 rooms pa\pte:!, barn 22x30. Price $1,000, 
cash, will exchange ior Fiorida or Or gop 
property. 

Dover, N. i. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, Keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, woo! 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, plagza, stable and henvery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms, 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A farm wi h on*of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm, 
contains 80 ucres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons hay 
by maciine, will keep 380 head +rtock, enough 
wood tor home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from epring on @ bill. grand view 
for miles, 2 story house. 11 rvome, 9 feet si udded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage nee, tool house anid hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. . 


Will Exchange for « House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of ene acre, cholee trult_in variety, li 
ators house, 11 rooms, bigh studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. #.,2¢ mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 100ms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennerv, all in excellent condition. Frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt watet, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
ael', gvod soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
tacge old fashioned house, barn with running 
wawr, @ for $2,684. Vriceonly $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14% miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons bay, milk sold 
at door, pienty fruit, trout brvok, first-class build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms aid bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60.40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Scituate Marbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
svorage,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $406, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make u 
pieasant summer howe. ‘ 

Northfield, , 

Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 13 rooms and bath, bo 
and coid waiter or 3 00018, veranda 100 feet lony 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, c st #10000. Price, 82 000, 
% cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming'on, 5 minates walk from station, 2-«tory 
house, 10 rooms, stable nenrly new, clapboardeu 
and painted, beth In good condition, garden of 
one acre witnfruit. Price, $5,300. 4 cash, 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new toure, 6 roo..s, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

Sixty acres,rich soli keeps 32 cow- and 4 horses, 
enou.h fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 
wa'er to buildings, hon e 9 rooms, new st bic, 
soi Se, aio’ cast ahi es O'R. Pins 

vg: cash. prly . H. ce, 
teal on O.C. &. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
ashington 8t. 


Co., “57 W: 
Malden. 


















Near Faulkner station Lage Ara 





DR. JAEGER’S | 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONOTIS DYES, — 
BOSTON AGENTS, Mei 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TRADE MARK. 
























HiA TS 


InjLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


LE. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) P) 





KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston, 
(Adjoining New Boston and Matne Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Eyery Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Prop, 
Importer of Rhein Wine, © 


40 Province Court, Boston, 
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Delavan House. — 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, rietors 


The Largest and Best Hote! at 
the Capital. . 


&The Ebbitt, 
I a 

WASHINGTON, D. ©, ; 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 


HIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 





* 











Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-olass Hotels in — 
New England. 

Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 
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HORT-HAND %end for Catolog of . — 
Books id ‘ 

ELF-TAUCHT for scitinstruction > 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to’ 
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EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


eESE—_7— ae 
t-ditors 


An Extraordinary Offer. 
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Hence This Unusual Proposition 





We will give to « 


artists are ul 


This You Get Absolutely Free 
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Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUM 
PHREY, 8 Boswortn Srreet, from where all picture ll be shipped 


THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


120 -remont Sst., Boston. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 
Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street - Room 628. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co.) © R Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 











I take pleasure in info my friends 


. 9 9 public in general, I have 
c A - _ E "| Ss Castom alring Establishme 
IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STi: ER? 


Just below State Street. 


: Where A — to to do Fine Tailor. 
At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. OT ghar 
‘ mw» | chased for cash,a full line of 


rn Os om ay Foreign and Domestic Woolen; 
We have marked many of our FALL Cw on futtahle for Wik and Wenser wea. 


Having been in the Wholesale Wools, 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about and Trimming business for several yan 
half price to close during the dull months! white sewing Machine. | ™ tomers. I have secure: th 


Ladies Examine the my experience will, I trust, be of advantag. 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROp, 
of January and February. Our reason for 1,100,000 well known in Boston as a first-class cu 


ter of long experience in fine tailoring, | 


doing this is to make room for the NEW Have Been Sold. Sica sen 

tt ive. THE giving satisfaction in every particular, tp 
SPRING PATTERNS abou O arriv WHITE Is KING merit its continuance. ; 
A Few Prices: 


JOS. D. aeunee. 








Before you buy, find some ha Lt antrriretineenstnnttc 


Ppy possessor 
Smith’s Best Moquettes at Tic. per yard. ae medisns ; ke’, and the ) Special P remiu m 


Five-Frame Brussels at 7ic. per yard. THE WHITE IS KING. For New Subscribers 
Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, Dg Spee i a8 to the Commonwealth, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 50c, per yard. White Sewing Machine Go. |A New England Boyhood, 
511 Tremont Street, By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Fre 
BOSTON. for each New Subscription. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Go. i. Totiss persis ELS 


| 
558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. | Rugs & Carpets, | 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. | 


f Se 











India and Turkish Portieres. 


High Glass Tailoring, = <= 





C. J. NICKERSON INDIA CLOTHS. foncgcnesind ynacaherperoics A Week 


gazine, it gives more than THREE AND 


i 
Cashmere Mallida, Pushm Puttoo, Ys | A AQUA TER THOUSAND double column 
120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. Hair, FOR Dawes aa, sutton, Camel’s | crave pages of reading matier yearly, forming 


FOUR LARGE vVo.tuMss, filled With the ripest 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. ne thought of 


h Tweeds for Business. Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. The Ablest Minds of the Age. 
; Rakest F abrics { sen’ “ Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND carpets, | A Glance Into The New Year. 
; ys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats) — inaia'Rampore Chudda Shawls. | in ssarenent form's compiese complation 


B eeches { ; world’s choicest Meratute ; Encyc jopedic in its 
e s T r . Character, € 
L ggin y 5 aite s, etc Loe ing invoices ast Indie, Turkish and China | Scope, 


and Com. 
representing every department of 
(FORMERLY WITH F. D. SOMERS.) gictencon: representing 0 


Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. baat nae ayy . eerie 
T TE TRU T C0 Wh Serial Storias of Exceptional Interest. 
“THE CITY REAL ESTA ST CO., act WIMQMS, JT, & C0, | aaeesesentcnaa Rerrecce acy 
PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED i878, ew Series, January ist. 


oF mereien tui ts ese ‘on 
HAS REMOVED TO Si FRANKLIN STREET. 


Other translations will foliow. 


‘ , Street Floor. Corner of Arch St. OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. Rc ed 
_ Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. ; R USSES. Ted ccaterditlen aftaie satachie bietory On. 


For $9.00, Tue Livins AGz for: and the 
cuapans REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. Perfe ot 

















OBESITY’ B BELTS, pone oe are A ce Site | ig 
m KING OF ALL BREAD FLOORS. Fitting THE MOer naviseac. |Livixd Ack only. aaa 7 
: Fitchburg Railroad DR. PHELPS, waked wt rom BOO to FOOD we” 


&@ No library is complete without them. 
‘ Send for. descriptive circulars. 
Passenger Trains. 00 Tromout St., Under Boston Museum. | o2-1. all New Subscribers for the year 1S0t, 


a ee aR! pe =e anuary 1, the weekly numbers 
~On and after Nov. 27, 1893. er thé receipt of their subscrip- 


gaye atote cesentewrean| S1QM CANPBE ClGANING, Fee eas on oe 


Carpets Made Over and BRelaid Sample copies of Tus Livin Ace, 15°. 
ries ms ; PF Boner ove clubbing Tux Livine Ace wi 
6.45 4, Mh) ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


will be sent on application. 


9.00 4M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for| MATTRESSES MAOE OVER AND RE- ot ee mete ae 
11.30 A.M, AC ACCOMMODATION for Troy TURNED SAME DAY. 
3 00 Ee DAILY LY EXPRESS, with Sleep Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


7 .00 F:2 DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep-| y. B. BRYANT OLSTERER One Good Turn. rn. 


ard ‘CARINET-MAKER, 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, sT. | 71 Tremont St. Ratland and Concord Sq. A CHRISTMAS STORY 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. —BY— 


te Ee reek ool POETS OF TE | 2 coe os 
3.00 P.M. | ACCOMMODATION to {Rut- —Br— first time in tis dain 


Seead te able nea gees will @ 
FOR SALE BY EDWARD E. HALE, WM.H. LYON (4 most welcome Holiday remembr0t. 


. | 7.00 p.m. NIGHT EXPRESS. and CHAS. G. AMES. PRICE, $0 canes. 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, | jporrin wt soster intrmatin neo | , Doehcbinrere Sree Soa J. STILMAN SMITH & 00 
; ' At all their Stores. : o's. B. WATSON, s+ Gen" poston. Misia and Lend a Hand office $ Hamilton Place " 9 Memllpen Face, 500? 


























